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Where Iwo Or More Books Are Gathered 


By A. H. McCORMICK 


Commissioner of Correction, New York, N. Y. 


TIS POSSIBLE that we prison men have been 
too prone to take for granted the interest of 
librarians in prisons aad reformatories, ‘Yhis is 

particularly true in my case, for I have had assurances 
of interest from sa many librarians who want on\y 
to be given the necessary request for help by institu- 
tion officials. There is no field, however, in which 
the demand is more constant for new services for 
which no funds are available. \t is only natural that 
‘prisoners should fall toward the bottom of the [ist 
of the library’s preferred clients. Without becoming 
maudlin or sentimental, { would {ike flere to present, 
instead of the need of the prison for books, the need 
of the prisoner, as a human being, for books. 

Immediately after graduation from college 1 served 
incognito a short valuatary term in a state prison. 
The prison was over a hundred years old. My cell 
was butle of heavy stone blocks and was only three 
feet, ten inches in width. By hooking my bed with 
(ts “donkey's breakfast,” or mattress stuffed with 
hay, against the wall I could take a walk, three 
cramped steps in length: “One-two-three-turn-one- 
two-three-turn,’ When I sat on the bed my knees 
touched the wa)) of the cell, 

From 5:00 p.m. to 7:00 A.M. this cell was my 
ite world. Since that experience I have always 
understood why {ittle things are of such tremendous 
importance to prisoners: why even the best of them 
connive endlessly ta get a cup of coffee or a Jittle 
additional food; why they will smuggle old boxes 
and scraps af wood into their cells unti) a shoddy 
little piece of furniture finally appears; why they 
treasure for years a crudely written \etter that says 
nothing; why they leap at the chance to earn ever 
five days off a five-year sentence; why they wait so 
eagerly for the visits of friends and relatives, a halt- 


hour every two weeks on opposite sides of a wide 
table or a heavy wire screen. They live, even in the 
best prisons, in a world so barren, so constricted, that 
everything destrable takes on a new and expanded 
value. 

{n that (rison, also, 1 first learned what books 
mean to prisoners. My first evening was spent walk- 
ing hack and forth ceaselessly, listening to the end- 
less coughing from the cells around me, as the sum- 
mer mists rolled in trom the river through the open 
windows, and wondering why men lock other men, 
most of whom are dangerous only to their pocket- 
books, in iron cages as though they were ravenous 
beasts. At the end of four hours, although 1 was not 
a bona fide prisoner aad could Jeave at any time, ) 
was at heart a convict. When the light in my cell 
went out at ane o'clock I knew that if 1 had five 
years to do only that 25-watt bulb would stand 
between me and insanity. 

Early in the second evening a prisoner, the cell- 
block trusty, passed an o)d Saturday Evening Post 
through the bars of my cell with a “Here, kid, like 
to read? No use walkin’. You ain't goin’ nowhere.” 
Before that old Post was handed on to another pris- 
oner ) read it from cover to cover, even the third 
part of a six-part serial. Other magazines were handed 
into me later, but no books, | would have read 
Mother Goose backwards for the sake of laying my 
hands on a book, Later [ asked whether or not 
there was a library in the prison. “Sure,” said an 
old cynic whom I met in the yard, “they got a 
Kihrary. They got The Life of Dwight L. Moody 
and the reports of the U, §. Department of Agricul 
ture for 1884 and Jots of other snappy numbers. You 
can get one by giving a sack of smoking tabacca to 
the Deputy’s trusty.” 
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I have recorded this personal and now rather 
ancient experience because it exp\ains why, in every 
prison administrative position since that time, [ have 
established adequate )\ibraries as rapidly as possible. 
The prisons of the City of New York are still about 
the worst | have ever seen but, at least, each one is 
being given a library as fast as they can be installed 
and stafied. Mr. Roland Mulhauser is in charge of 
the library service. A thousand dollars’ worth of new 
books has been bought for each of the two institu- 
tions on Welfare [sland and the otier institutions 
will receive similar initial collections.” Librarians are 
being secured from the work relief rolls. Funds wil\ 
be available for periodical accessions and we do not 
intend to allow the libraries to become moss-covered. 

Before Mr. Mulhauser and Mr. John Chancellor, 
now on the staff of the A. L. A., left the service of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing in each Federal institution a reasonably 
well-rounded collection of up-to-date books, in charge 
of a library schoo)-trained \ibrarian, and a mail loan 
collection at the Washington headquarters. To Mr, 
Chancellor, as Supervising Librarian of the Bureau, 
and Mr. Mulhauser, who organized the libraries of 
five institutions in succession, belongs the credit for 
establishing the best library system to be found in any 
prison system in America. 

There are at least two other institution library 
systems that must be given the highest praise. The 
library service in Minnesota, under Miss Perrie Jones 
as State Institutional Librarian, has long been out- 
standing, as has that in Wisconsin under the State 
Free Library Commission. Under the former system, 
Miss Jones makes regular selections of new books 
for purchase and supervises the institution libraries 
closely, making frequent visits of short or long dura- 
tion, as the need dictates. The Wisconsin system does 
not rely so much on a strong local library as on the 
State book loaning service, which is extended to pris- 
oners as though they were free citizens. A combina- 
tion of these two systems, with the addition of the 
resident librarians which have been such a source of 
strength to the Federal service, would give the penal 
and correctional institutions of any State a very 
nearly ideal library system. 

These are not by any means the only instances of 
good prison library service to record, although they 
are “few and far between.” There is the work in 
Massachusetts of Miss E. Kathleen Jones, whose 
indomitable energy has so often had to be expended 
in keeping the State Prison from spending library 
funds for saxaphones and baseballs, There is the 
State Library Commission of New Jersey, which has 
in recent years deposited book collections in the in- 
stitutions or supplied funds for book purchases. There 
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is the New York State Library, which has had jo; 
years a standing offer of real assistance before the 
State Department of Correction, an offer which has 
never yet been taken up. Similarly, there are the 
numerous state and )oca) \ibraries throughout the 
country which stand ready to help prisons and re. 
formatories and are never invited. The inadequacy 
of institution libraries is not the fault of the library, 
profession, unless in its failure to attract and train 
more male librarians who are suited to prison work, 
lt is primarily the fault of prison administrators, who 
too often think that anything in type and between 
covers is a book, that all books are born free and 
equal, and that wherever two or more books are 
gathered together there is a library, 

I have seen prison libraries that would make any 
librarian balance between laughter and tears. Some 
are small and buried in dust; others are overwhe\m- 
ingly large and dry as dust. Often-they are almost 
as inaccessible as the prison arsenal. The tragedy of 
the situation lies in the real desire of prisoners to 
read and their inclination toward good reading under 
skilled guidance. ‘Westerns’ and other exciting fic- 
tion are the best sellers in all institutions, it is true, 
but in one Federal penitentiary there was a fairl) 
long period during which half the books taken out 
were non-fiction, and other institutions can show 
high percentages. Prisoners read widely and con- 
stantly, when given a real chance. 

This article is not intended to discuss library tech- 
nique. That is fortunate for, not being a librarian, 
1 wrote all | knew on the subject in Chapter X of 
my book, The Education of Adult Prisoners, and in 
the opening chapter of The Prison Library Hand- 
book. My purpose here, as I have stated, is to stress 
the desire of the prisoner for books. Prisons have 
been so modernized and so many caustic references 
to “country clubs’ have been made by people who 
would jump out of the windows of the Waldort- 
Astoria, if they were imprisoned there for a year, 
that we forget that prisons are essentially places ot 
privation. One who has never done time cannot 
imagine the monotony and sense of deprivation that 
imprisoned men and women suffer and how surely 
the passage of time works havoc with the minds and 
emotions of all but the strongest, It is not enough 
that we view the prison library problem as an aca- 
demic question which we shall solve with our calm, 
sure and cool technique. The prison library problem, 
like everything else that concerns prisoners, is one to 
be approached with fire, with emotion, with a mov- 
ing concern for these human beings who, from what 
causes God alone knows, have offended against the 
law and have been immured in the iron cages of our 
fashioning. 


the facilities of the institution. . .. Th 


A library in a correctional or penal institution ought to be an integral and active part of 
e Warden and his staff ought to regard the library 
with as much respect as they do the medical services of the institution or the recreation facili- 
ties. . . . Not only should books be circulated to the living quarters of the prison but the 
prisoners should be permitted to visit the library shelves themselves. 


By J. ELts, 
Commissioner, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 
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Breaking Into The Prisons 


By E. KATHLEEN JONES 


Secretary, Division of Public Libraries, Dept. of Education, Boston, Mass. 


HE THESIS is this: Given a prison popula- 

tion throughout the country of approximately 

130,000 with a large majority of these prisoners 
coming back into our midst after serving sentences of 
from one to ten years—what are we going to do 
about it? These men and women are not coming out 
with better or stronger characters than they went in 
with unless all sorts of forces for good are brought to 
bear on them. 

Why Books? The Library is but one of these forces 
for good, but it can be a very real force because books 
do affect the mental attitude. The state prisons in 
which the men and women do any creative work or 
labor which needs mental application are unfortu- 
nately few. In any case there are the long evenings 
when books may help to overcome the bitter anti- 
social spirit common in all prisons or perhaps turn 
some man’s mind toward an honest profession or 
trade. But, you may say, statistics indicate that only 
about 85 per cent of the prison population have gone 
beyond the eighth grade in school and that many of 
these are really illiterate; that is, they have not 
mastered the mechanics of reading or have not the 
mental ability to read intelligently. So we have actu- 
ally a rather small percentage who, of themselves, 
will want anything but fiction or the lighter and 
more popular non-fiction. Is it, then, worth while to 
bother with these comparative few ? 

In other words, given a chance will the prisoner 
read worth while books? Well, in big Sing Sing last 
year the circulation of non-fiction alone was over 
8,500; in little New Hampshire State Prison it was 
over 3,000 for the first six months of 1934. In both, 
as in most of those whose records are available, the 
most popular classes are Travel, Useful Arts, Biog- 
raphy and Literature with History and Social Sci- 
ences, including Economics, not far behind. Here is 
your answer. The men will read, if they get the 
chance and the books. 

Who, then, is going to see that the men get books ? 
While every prison will report that it has a library, 
comparatively few state and county institutions can 
boast organized, well-rounded collections. Very few 
have adequate appropriations for buying needed books 
and fewer still have trained civilian librarians at- 
tached to their staff to select such purchases and 
render individual book service to ambitious prisoners. 
Please note that the Federal prisons are not included 
in this estimate. We are concerned in this paper with 
state and county correctional institutions only. 

Since this is the case, some agency must stand ready 
to supplement the prison collections with live, up-to- 
date material. The prison library may be able to 
furnish fiction in abundance, but it can hardly be 
expected to buy the latest thing on air-conditioning, 


refrigeration, applied psychology, the new deal, “a 
book that will show a chap how to act when he gets 
out of here”, violin making, “what's going on in 
Russia and China’, commercial art—all actual and 
recent requests from one state prison owning a re- 
markably good standard collection. 

The state library commissions or their equivalents 
would seem to be the proper agents for making con- 
tact with the prison libraries. But here we are faced 
with these very pertinent questions: Have they suff- 
cient funds? Have they on their staff anyone qualified 
to undertake institution library service? What states 
are already giving prison library service and how ? 
By (1) Lending books? (2) Supervising the organiza- 
tion of prison libraries and doing follow-up work ? (3) 
Establishing special contacts with the state correctional 
department and its various divisions ? 

In an effort to find the answers to these queries 
a questionnaire was sent out in August to thirty-two 
of the state commissions we had reason to believe 
might be doing something. Apologies for such an en- 
croachment on vacations and thanks for the generous 
and interested response from busy and tired librarians 
are here extended, and, as briefly as possible, the 
answers are summarized. 

State Library Commissions, Twenty-nine answered. 
Of these only five report they are doing nothing add- 
ing, however, that if the prison officials were inter- 
ested enough to ask for help, they would get it despite 
limited funds and short-staffed offices. “wo other 
commissions, Iowa and Nebraska, have had in more 
prosperous years institution librarians working in all 
state institutions, and they hope this service may be 
resumed later. The others all render service to some 
extent, either from the lending library, by compiling 
lists for purchase, or by helping in library technique. 
Nearly every one of them expresses regret that de- 
creased appropriations and overworked staffs limit 
the amount of service they can offer. Several report 
total indifference, if not actual antagonism, on the 
part of prison officials. Excerpts follow from the re- 
ports of some of the state library commissions which 
seem to be rendering especially interesting or efficient 
service. 

California. Lends extensively, but on request only, 
to two state prisons, San Quentin and Folsom, and 
somewhat to the Preston School of Industry (correc- 
tional) where there is a trained librarian who does 
outstanding work with the boys. T'wo other state cor- 
rectional institutions are served by County libraries 
which maintain a branch in each. In 1933 the State 
Library lent 8,036 volumes to San Quentin alone. 
Requests are made there through the Director of 
Libraries and the Department of Religious Activities. 
At Folsom over 500 prisoners are borrowing directly 
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from the State Library, their requests being approved 
by the Educational Director. The State Department 
of Education also cooperates extensively with the 
prisons through University Extension courses. 

Massachusetts. Has organized and supervises, to a 
certain degree, libraries in several state correctional 
institutions, makes out lists for purchase on request 
and lends collections of books as well as fills indi- 
vidual requests. Conducted a special reading course 
at the state correctional school for girls a few years 
ago to see if they would read better books under 
guidance; results very satisfactory. Work limited by 
small staff. Cooperation with the State Department 
of Corrections all that could be asked. Hope to have 
in time a trained librarian to supervise the three men’s 
prison libraries and a trained school librarian for each 
correctional school. There is a library-school trained 
librarian in the women’s prison at Framingham. Nor- 
folk and Framingham send in monthly reports from 
their libraries. The Division of Public Libraries has 
made out a series of lists of books in its lending 
library on subjects of special interest to officers in 
state institutions. hese are multigraphed and bound 
in paper covers. ‘They comprise (for the prisons) 
Penology; Psychology; Youth, Normal and Abnor- 
mal; Social Service; Handicrafts; Play Production. 
A set has been sent to every state institution, result- 
ing in new borrowers. 

Michigan. Vhe State Library lends individual 
books and collections on request. At present collec- 
tions in two state prisons. Individual requests filled 
for the Federal prison at Milan and the state prison 
at Jackson. Give organization help to all state insti- 
tutions and have done extensive work in this field at 
Jackson and lonia. Jackson sends a monthly report 
of its work in the library. Cooperation between all 
state departments good. Limited funds and small staff 
retard service. 

Minnesota. This is the one state which has really 
adequate institution library service for the State 
Board of Control has for years employed a trained 
Library Supervisor whose whole time is spent in insti- 
tution library work. ‘This means that there is a well 
selected, organized library in each institution with 
trained librarians in several. Book purchases are made 
by the Supervisor, book notes inserted in some of the 
institution papers, publicity work carried on, book 
talks given, etc., etc. The State Library lends books 
on request. 

New Jersey. There is a library in every institution. 
Inmates are allowed to visit the library and select 
books from the shelves with the advice and aid of the 
person in charge in all except the State’s Prison and 
an effort is being made here to plan a way by which 
all but a few may have this privilege. In fact, a 
scheme for freer and fuller library service in all insti- 
tutions is now being worked out cooperatively by the 
Educational Division of the State Department of !n- 
stitutions and Agencies and the Public Library Com- 
mission. 

The Commission gives to the libraries in institu- 
tions supervision, aid and advice both by letter and 
personal visits and extends to them the privilege of 
borrowing books for study and serious reading to 
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supplement their own stock. The libraries in the 
institutions are under the care of the local educational 
officer. 

If the institution is in a county with a County |i- 
brary, the Commission gives additional aid to the 
County library which in turn lists the institution 
among its regular branches for visits and book aid, 
The County library places in these institutions a 
beginning stock of books and allows them exchange 
privileges of books as needed on the monthly visit of 
the book car, at which time the librarian confers with 
the educational officer as to problems which have 
arisen. This is in addition to the special loan privilege, 

To those institutions not in a county with a County 
library the Commission gives as far as possible the 
same service, the exchange being made through the 
mails instead of the book car. The books purchased by 
the institutions themselves are for study and serious 
reading and of lasting value, and the lighter material 
is furnished by the regular exchange with the County 
library or the Public Library Commission. Before 
purchase, book lists are submitted to the Commission 
for criticism. The officers visit the headquarters of 
the Commission for suggestions as to book purchase 
and for book loans for themselves and the inmates. 

The collections and service in these institutions are, 
insofar as is possible, similar to those in public libraries 
as they serve the institution schools and shops as well 
as provide general reading. 

In cooperation with the State Parole Officer a bib- 
liography on parole and the books which will give 
parole officers an understanding of the people on 
parole and their surroundings has been compiled for 
the use of parole officers in the State. These books are 
kept for the use of these officers and are much in 
demand. Books are also furnished for the officers’ 
training school which is conducted in one of the re- 
formatories. 

New York. A committee is at present preparing a 
report on an Educational Program for state institu- 
tions and, as a part of the report, detailed recom- 
mendations will be given for books and library ser- 
vice. At present the State Library Extension Division 
lends books on request. The Library Organizer at- 
tached to the Division is giving personal help and 
supervision in cataloging, classification and book se- 
lection. Fine cooperation between all State depart- 
ments. Miss Eastwood of the State Library made out 
in 1932 a purchase list called Books for Boys in I el- 
fare Institutions and in 1934 another called Books 
for Girls in Welfare Institutions, both printed by the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 

Oregon. Lends books freely. The State Prison 
brings in each week a list of special requests and takes 
back the weekly shipment. In the last twenty-one 
months they have had almost 3,000 books. Expect to 
try out here the reading course idea used so success- 
fully with the rural population in Oregon. The Girls 
Training School has a regular collection each month 
of about a hundred books. One man appreciated the 
books so much, while in prison, that as soon as he was 
discharged he came to the State Library to borrow 
books. 

Pennsylvania. Cooperation with the Welfare De- 
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partment and Bureau of Correction, all that could be 
asked. All questions of book selection in prisons or 
policy relating to prison libraries referred to the Li- 
brary Extension Division. Surveys of prison libraries 
and recommendations made by request, and organiza- 
tion help and supervision given. Permanent loans, 
travel library service and special book requests to 
several institutions, lists made out for purchase, ad- 
vice on cataloging and classification through corres- 
pondence to prisoner-librarian etc., etc. CWA projects 
in three correctional institutions. 

Vermont. Gives state aid in the form of new books 
to the prison and Vermont Industrial School. De- 
crease this year. Gives occasional help in book buying 
and has organized the library in the State Prison. 
The Book Wagon goes to the State Prison and books 
are chosen from it by the inmate librarian. These in- 
clude books on special subjects such as Economics, 
Psychology, Law, etc., as well as books of Adventure 
and Travel. Vermont law reads, “The state board of 
education shall provide and have the care and super- 
vision of suitable libraries to be maintained in the 
penal and charitable institutions maintained by the 
state, subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be made by the commissioner of public welfare.” 

Wisconsin. Lending books to five correctional in- 
stitutions. Cut in appropriation and book funds has 
interrupted the reading course service to two institu- 
tions, but as they now have educational directors who 
can plan work of that sort this is not such an over- 
whelming disaster. The State Prison is building up 
an adequate library and so needs fewer long time 
deposit collections. The Industrial Schools use, espe- 
cially, reference collections on long time loan chosen 
with the cooperation of the Department of Public 
Instruction visiting teacher to supplement their school 
instruction. The Industrial Home for Women, which 
now includes the Women’s Prison, has long-time de- 
posit collections of a general character and now, 
instead of planning individual reading courses for 
women alert enough to care for some special subjects, 
these women have been organized into reading clubs 
on several broad topics—nursing, health and child 
care, nature and gardening, office and_ secretarial 
work, etc. These clubs meet once a week and each 
group has been provided with as many books on the 
subject as there are members of the group so that 
they m may discuss and exchange books at their meet- 
ing until the entire group has read all the books. The 
head of the book selection of the Library Commis- 
sion is constantly called on for advice in book selec- 
tion and, both by personal visits and letters, offers a 
great deal of valuable help in building up their per- 
manent libraries. Library visitors and students of the 
library school on field practice have cataloged and 
classified the collection at the State Prison and State 
Reformatory. There is a fine spirit of cooperation 
between the various state departments and the Board 
of Control. There is now a definite financial contract 
between the State Board of Control and the Division 
of University Extension by which the educational 
directors at the two men’s prisons are members of the 
Extension staff, paid by the Extension, and the Board 
of Control pays a monthly sum to the Extension for 
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their services. The Chairman of the Board of Contro! 
has expressed himself in writing as being 100 per cent 
for this plan and the precedent may point the way 
for a contract for an institutional librarian some day. 
Parole and Probation officers, especially those work. 
ing with women, call on the Library Commission 
frequently for books for individual cases. A ver 
interesting summary of the Wisconsin activities jx 
published in the Bulletin of the University of Wis. 
consin for April 1934 under the title “An Adu): 
Education Program for Prisoners”. 

So much for the service from the State Library 
agencies to state correctional institutions. The reports 
of these ten are full of suggestions for other states to 
follow when able. Minnesota's is the ideal arrange- 
ment in those states whose various state institutions 
are united under one Board of Control, but in other 
states the Library agency must work through various 
Commissions. In Massachusetts, for example, the 
thirty-two state institutions are divided among the 
Departments of Corrections, Public Welfare, Menta! 
Diseases, and Public Health. Here the need of an 
Institution librarian attached to the Division of Pub- 
lic Libraries is clearly indicated, or else two Library 
Supervisors under the two large Departments for 
prisons and hospitals. 

City Library Service. A recent article in THe Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL from the librarian of the Auburn, 
New York, Public Library! telling of her service to 
the Auburn State Prison opened up another question: 
What other city libraries are rendering prison or jai! 
service, and how? 

Because of lack of space in this article and time 
to receive returns, questionnaires were sent to onl) 
some half-dozen city libraries. Doubtless many were 
overlooked, but notes from these will be gratefull) 
received. Again following the alphabetical order we 
present the following reports: 

Cleveland. The Public Library maintains a deposit 
collection at the Warrensville (City institutions) 
Men’s Workhouse, Women’s Workhouse, and 
County Jail. Special requests of the inmates are de- 
livered each week. Close supervision of records and 
circulation is maintained and at least once a week 
personal contact is made with as many of the prisoners 
as time permits in order to stimulate circulation ot 
books that would be most advantageous and beneficial 
to the inmates. 

At the Men’s Workhouse in Warrensville one ot 
the prisoners, usually one better educated than the 
average, is trained to circulate books during the ab- 
sence of the librarian. At this institution an attempt Is 
made to interest the prisoners in special reading lists 
and in books which will help the prisoners in thei: 
trades or occupations after being released. The titles 
and subjects are varied, but books on engineering, 
mechanics, gardening, paperhanging and painting are 
in great demand. At the Women’s Workhouse 
monthly book talks are given during the winter sea 
son. The libraries are also used to advantage by the 
superintendents, guards and other employees of the 
institutions. 


1 Theodora Kellogg, “‘Public Library Extension Work In The 
Prison.”” Lis. Jour. 59:427-428. May 15, 1934 
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The most effective and constructive work is done at 
the two Warrensville institutions because here the 
prisoners are already sentenced for definite terms and 
usually plans can be made for systematic reading, 
while at the County Jail the prisoners are either 
awaiting trial or are in for short indefinite periods. 
At the County Jail light reading matter is preferred, 
while at the other institutions constructive sugges- 
tions are welcomed. 

In the police ward at City Hospital books are taken 
to patients weekly when library service is given to 
other patients in the Hospital by a member of the 
library staff. 

Since January of 1934 special work has been done 
with 204 prisoners. 

Milwaukee. Books are lent to the County Jail, and 
the County House of Correction. The library of the 
House of Correction, where prisoners are sentenced 
for terms up to five years, is serviced by an inmate 
librarian with a guard in charge. The library has few 
books of its own. Most of the books belong to the 
public library. Some are purchased directly for the 
prison library while technical books and special re- 
quests are borrowed from the main library collection. 
All of these are classified and cataloged at the main 
library. The prison library is visited once a month, 
when all prisoners who so desire may have an inter- 
view. The week before the visit all prisoners are asked 
if they wish to see the librarian and those who do 
are listed and called in during her visit. Special re- 
quests are taken and reading courses planned for 
those who wish them. During 1933, 151 individual 
courses were planned, 132 completed and ten with- 
drawn because of parole. The subjects requested for 
the most part are technical, such as automobiles, 
radio, engineering, gardening, electricity, etc. There 
have been several requests for chemistry, metallurgy, 
cabinet making, salesmanship, advertising, general 
business, commercial law, English and foreign lan- 
guages. A few men, with practically no education, 
have requested general educational courses including 
spelling, arithmetic, reading, geography and history. 

Practically no work has been done with the women 
inmates. Their number is very small, ranging from 
about thirty to fifty or sixty. Attempts have been made 
to interest some of them in reading but without suc- 
cess. The type of woman who gets into the prison 
is on the whole of lower caliber than the men. The 
education of the men ranges from those with practi- 
cally no schooling to college graduates and the former 
occupations from day laborers to bank presidents. 

The number of inmates at the House of Correction 
ranges from 600 to 800 normally and went as high 
as 1,400 during prohibition when federal prisoners 
were housed there. In at least two cases, paroled men 
have come into the library upon their release and 
have continued with their reading. Others have come 
to the library to thank personally the visiting librarian 
tor her service to them. A paper which is published 
by the prisoners also devoted a full page of one issue 
to comment upon the usefulness of the library service. 

New York (city). The Extension Division of the 
New York Public Library sends books and periodi- 
cals to the prisons, jails and other institutions coming 
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under the jurisdiction of the Department of Correc- 
tion, to two county jails and to a Federal House of 
Detention. 

By arrangement with the present Commissioner 
of Correction, books for the use of city prisons are 
taken to a central point on Welfare Island where 
they are distributed by the librarian in charge of 
prison libraries. Only books withdrawn from circula- 
tion are sent. ‘hey are not returned and no report 
of circulation is made to the Division. ‘The thousands 
of books withdrawn by the whole Circulation De- 
partment are sorted by an assistant in the Extension 
Division and only timely and readable books in good 
condition are kept for prison collections. It has been 
possible, in making a selection from a karge number 
of withdrawn books, to maintain a very high stand- 
ard. A selection is also made from the magazines 
withdrawn from circulation as well as from the many 
duplicates sent to the Extension Division by the 
Periodicals Division for hospital and prison use. 

Although formerly service to city prisons was given 
through the Department of Correction, collections 
are now being sent directly to the following insti- 
tutions: 


The House of Refuge, a reformatory for boys. 
This collection requested by the Superintendent and 
the teachers includes many books for class use as 
well as for recreational reading. 

The House of Detention for Women. Books are 
sent at the request of the social workers and teach- 
ers. Special emphasis here has been on books for 
classes in English. 

The Westfield State Farm. This collection was 
asked for by the social workers and by the librarian. 

Hart’s Island. Here the request came from an 
Episcopal clergyman who for a number of years 
has worked closely with the men committed to the 
Island for one or two year terms. 


Both a chaplain and a rabbi asked for the books 
sent to the Federal House of Detention. The men- 
tality of the prisoners here is evidently above average. 
Requests for books for the Bronx County jail came 
from the prisoners themselves. ‘The “Alimony Club” 
in the New York County jail is one of the most ac- 
tive stations. The “librarians” change frequently, 
whether it is because they finally pay their alimony or 
are forgiven is never known. ‘They always seem 
extremely cheerful in their numerous telephone re- 
quests and no old ladies’ home ever asked for more 
sentimental titles. 

For twenty or more years the New York Public 
Library has sent books to prisons, but there has been 
a definite policy to leave direct work with prisoners 
and with prison libraries to those qualified for the 
work by training and experience. 

In speaking of “Planned Reading for Probation- 
ers,” Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ Adviser of the 
New York Public Library, says: 

“A firm conviction that books and education may 
play an important part in the rehabilitation and ad- 
vancement of the adult probationer led in 1931 to the 
preparation of a plan for collaboration between the 
Probation Officers of the Court of General Sessions 
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and the Readers’ Adviser of the New York Public 
Library. A preliminary conference with probation 
officers to discuss procedure followed several meetings 
of the Readers’ Adviser with well-known workers in 
this field. After many months of discussion a tentative 
plan of work was achieved. 

“The probationer, who is a potential reader of suffi- 
cient intelligence to profit by his own effort, is sent 
to the office of the Readers’ Adviser for an inter- 
view. It has been felt from the beginning that it is of 
vital importance that no connection between the li- 
brary and the probation office should appear to exist. 
Hence the reader is sent with a simple card of intro- 
duction and when he arrives he has the same informal 
interview given all readers—an interview planned to 
secure from him only sufficient information to build 
a list of books suited to his background, his previous 
experience, his capacity and his interest. His interests 
are not always easy to discover. It takes time and 
encouragement on the part of the adviser to get him 
to talk. It is then found that the subjects of most 
general interest to some are adventure, travel, sport, 
scientific wonders, and mechanical inventions. How- 
ever, for the majority, subjects of more general inter- 
est indicate a desire to secure selected reading lists 
which will increase knowledge in the vocational field. 
This is indicated by requests for lists on office practice, 
short story writing, electrical work, machinery and me- 
chanics, wood working and art studies. 

“If the reader is not a zegistered borrower, he is 
introduced to the branch library which he will use by 
means of a printed card. 

“A suitable list of books is prepared—the lists are 
usually short. Each title included is carefully anno- 
tated. A copy of the list is sent to the branch at the 
time it is mailed to the reader. This list should be an 
entering wedge. It is used with the new reader by the 
branch librarian as a means of explaining practically 
the resources of the library. Through search for his 
books, the reader is taught the basic rules governing 
the use of the library—with perhaps a fuller explana- 
tion than other new readers need of the principles 
and the means of using them. An effort is made to 
maintain a touch with the reader either through this 
office or through the branch library. He is asked to 
come back for more—or other books—to feel no com- 
pulsion to finish the list if the books are not interest- 
ing to him. 

“A copy of each list made is also sent to the Proba- 
tion Office and incorporated in the record of the 
probationer. This has been planned to give the officer 
something concrete to discuss with the probationer, 
with the hope that he may be able to collect an im- 
portant body of comment on his reading, which may 
serve to guide and direct future development. The 
officers often read the books on the lists with which 
they are not familiar in order that they may discuss 
the reading intelligently with the probationer to as- 
certain whether he has read and understood the 
book and derived any benefit from it. This mecthad 
increases the rapport necessary in the officer-client 
relationship and also tends to sustain the grabationer’s 
continued interest and desire for further reading. 
“The work has gone forward slowly. Most of the 
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requests come from boys and men who obviously 
want the simpler books. A certain proportion of the 
better type want the same sort of books that have an 
interest to the average reader. 

“At the end of the first full year of work a con- 
ference was held to check the service and its results, 
The consensus of opinion was that the experiment 
had produced worth while results. Librarians and 
probation officers all feel that the results achieved 
have developed a need for proper technique so that 
the benefits of the experiment may be brought into 
more general use. Some of the boys found the books 
suggested too hard, but continued to go to the branch 
where the friendly help offered enabled them to find 
what suited them. Some are still reading. One youth 
started his whole Italian family to his branch, and 
his relieved mother expressed zreat gratitude. In con- 
sidering this group of boys and men, it is important 
to remember the necessarily experimental attitude of 
the probation officers as well as the librarians. More 
than 85 per cent of the probationers sent had never 
used a library. Their schooling as well as other oppor- 
tunities were often most limited. Some of them came 
in an effort to impress the probation officer. ‘There 
have been some few dull retarded boys with inferior 
mental endowment for whom we can do nothing. 
There were, also, those who came doubting and went 
away unconvinced. No real touch was possible in 
these cases. They are the ‘wise guys’ who are ‘hard 
boiled’, curious about everything, but not willing to 
make any effort. There are also those who are inter- 
ested until they get the book but who for many 
reasons—not the least of which is lack of skill in 
reading—are without the initiative to carry anything 
through. 

“The difficulties in suggesting and supplying these 
readers with proper material are many and familiar 
to librarians. Hard books, old books, too few books, 
dull books, no books at all, the impossibility of sug- 
gesting children’s books though the reader is not 
equipped to read anything else. These are some ot 
the deterrents. The boy interested in mechanics does 
not want ‘old stuff’. Insufficient book supply necessi- 
tates long delays and the loss of interest when the 
enthusiasm for reading is but luke warm. The difh- 
culties in securing information on the results of the 
reading are also numerous. It is a new field in which 
no standards of measuring results are available. The 
social and economic mal-adjustments in the homes 
of these readers often make it impossible to read et- 
fectively. In spite of all of the barriers, readers report 
achievement. They have found information in the 
business books suggested, have used the music scores 
available, have reported quite frankly that they have 
done more and better reading than ever before. Speech 
and vocabulary improvement are reported, as wel\ as 
a straight statement that without a job one ‘just can't 
get dawn to reading.’ 

“Since many of these youths are found by the 
officers not equal to using even a short simple list of 
books, a request was sent to the Readers’ Adviser for 
several short lists on history, biography, mechanics, 
good adventure tales, easy science and sports of the 
out-ot-doors. Copies of these lists were sent to each 
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oficer who was thus equipped to suggest the title of 
one selected book to the probationer with a disinclina- 
tion to print which made the capacity to read prob- 
lematical. The officers expressed great appreciation of 
this selection of books and have found many uses not 
previsioned for these lists. 

‘The results may seem to be meagre, but they 
justify a continuance of these efforts. To the normal 
well-adjusted individual, books afford relaxation and 
stimulus. To the under-privileged individual, they 
may open ways to new goals, and to the discouraged 
they bring inspiration and an increase of morale 
important if any progress is to be made. This is pion- 
eering work in the service of the rehabilitation of the 
delinquents in the field of informal education.” 

Washington, D. C. Loans of books on special re- 
quest to Lorton Reformatory, a prison for long term 
men. Collections of magazines and withdrawn books 
are also sent as permanent collections to the same 
institution and to the D. C. Jail, Workhouse for 
Men, and Workhouse for Women. The last two are 
operated through the Lorton Reformatory Library, 
all books and special requests being sent to that library 
and the books returned through the same source. A 
messenger from the Reformatory calls at the Public 
Library weekly to deliver books to be returned and 
to collect books requested by the librarian, who is one 
of the prisoners. 

The Reformatory library is housed in a very attrac- 
tive room in a new hospital on the grounds. Personal 
service has been given in simple classification and 
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cataloging, the catalog made by the prison librarians. 
While many of the annotations are not strictly ac- 
cording to library rules they show rather a keen 
insight in bringing out the points which would attract 
the men. Books covering the necessary details essen- 
tial to running a small library have been furnished 
them. Several visits, three or four a year, are made 
by the Director of Circulation of the D. C. Library 
to supervise the work and instruct in mending books, 
keeping records, arranging books on shelves, to ofter 
suggestions, and answer questions pertinent to the 
work. Lists are sent to the prisoner-librarian from 
which the men make selections of the books they 
would like to read. For pastime reading, fiction and 
general literature are sought, but a large number of 
the requests are for self-instruction in books of a 
vocational character; construction and building, elec- 
tricity, aviation mechanics, typewriting, plumbing, 
languages, especially Spanish, ete. 

The Public Library is about to undertake more 
personal work with the D. C. Jail where the average 
length of imprisonment is thirty days, enrollment 
about 700. There is usually an enrollment of 1,200 
prisoners and 500 officers at the Lorton Reformatory. 
The circulation at this institution for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934, was over 42,000. 

Full of suggestions, these notes. Let us hope that 
“after the depression” the public libraries will be 
willing and able to give a service to local prisons and 
jails commensurate with that they are giving to the 
city hospitals. 
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THe Liprary Journar 


Penologists, Prisoners, And Prison Libraries 


“] believe the prison library plays an important 
part in any program of education and rehabilitation 
and it is most encouraging to find an increasing 
number of intelligent and sincere men and women 
taking up this important work. 

“With the reorganization of the Federal Prison 
System, trained civil librarians were placed in 
charge of the fibraries in six of our larger institu- 
tions with gratifying results. The inmates have 
availed themselves of the reading and study courses 
that have been offered and the circulation of books 
on the useful arts, grammar, philosophy, religion 
and travel has greatly increased. Over one-third of 
the books circulated in the Federal penitentiaries 
are non-fiction.” 

SANFORD Bates, 
Director, U. 8. Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. 


“) am thoroughly in favor of institution libraries 
and believe they serve a very useful purpose. They 
are quite necessary from the educational angle for 
reference purposes and are of assistance (a whiling 
away many idle hours of the individual’s confinement. 
It is highly important that the average intelligence 
level as well as educational level of the men in con- 
finement be taken inta consideration when selecting 
the various books for the library. Educationally, the 
institutional population will vary all the way from 
illiteracy to an occasional university graduate. The 
educational level of the great bulk of these individuals 
will be somewhere between the fourth and the eighth 
grade. One trouble 1 have found with Jibrarians, not 
intimately acquainted with institutional populations, 
is that they insist on selecting what they feel they 
should read and seem to think that they can force the 
horse to drink after he has been taken to the water. 
I think the library should contain not only what we 
fee) the inmate should read, but a certain percentage 
of good books which we feel he will read. These may 
in turn stimulate his appetite for something better.” 
Dr. Warrer N. Tuaver, JR., 

Commissioner of Correction, 


New York State 


“If our prisons are to serve a higher purpose than 
that of keeping persons in safe custody, there must 
be developed a system of treatment which will em- 
brace education in its broadest sense. Special atten- 
tion is being given to the relationship between the 
library and its institutional possibilities by the Com- 
mission for the Study of the Educational Problems 
of Penal Institutions for Youth, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman of New York State, of which Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is Chairman, and of which I am a mem- 
ber. Educators must be more prominent in the prison 
program, if the welfare of society is to be better pro- 
tected. It is obvious that no educational program can 
function without a library. Unfortunately, the li- 
brary in most institutions is something of an orphan 


child. Too frequently, it receives little or no atten. 
tion, and very often consists of the discards of attics, 
State appropriations for libraries in correctional 
institutions are noticeably lacking. 

“Therefore, there is need for state departments of 
education, library associations, and others, to lay 
emphasis on the need for the establishment and 
improvement of prison libraries, not only from the 
standpoint of books, and those of the right kind, 
but also the bringing of prisoners into contact with 
them. This should be a part of a well-rounded effort 
to teach the lawbreaker to live law-abidingly, co. 
operatively, and usefully.” 

——FE. R. Cass, 
General Secretary, 
The American Prison Association 


“The importance of prison libraries can hardly be 
overestimated. Outside of letters from home and visits 
from friends and relatives, I do not think of anything 
that would be missed more keenly by the prisoner 
than books. If a census were to be taken among the 
men as to which of the privileges they have, which 
are not many in a prison, they would be most eager 
to retain, 1 am certain the results would show that 
the prison library serves a need that nothing else 
could supplant. During the long, tedious, monotonous 
hours in a small cell, the prisoner would, (f it were 
not for his books, give so much time to reflection and 
brooding that the problems of prison administrators 
in attempting to maintain a certain morale among the 
inmates would be enormously complicated and greatly 
increased. Thus, it is not only the man in prison, but 
those responsible for his being returned to society as 
a better man, who gain a great deal from an ade- 
quate, well supervised library privilege.” 

Lewis E. Lawes, 
Warden, Sing Sing Prison, 
Ossining, N. Y. 


“We consider our library and its privileges the 
biggest single factor in the maintenance of our dis- 
cipline and in the building of the morale of our 
inmates. 

“It is often difficult to get prisoners to read, and 
particularly to read the better type of literature. 
Our Director of Education lays out directed reading 
courses for all men who can be persuaded to accept 
them. 

“We have found that if we can interest a prisoner 
in reading good subject matter, the disciplinary 
problem in his case has been very greatly reduced. 
We believe also that such reading can have on\y a 
salutary effect on the habits and character of the 
individual concerned, and, as our principal objec- 
tive is to return to society better men, we cannot 
help but believe that the prison library is a most 
important tool in the process of rebuilding men.” 
Oscar LEE, 
Warden, Wisconsin State Prisat, 
Waupun, Wisconsin 
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Library Comments By Inmates 


“f only learned to read after I came to prison. 
Reading sure has opened my eyes to many things in 
the world I never dreamed existed. I’m glad to have 
the privilege of borrowing books from the library.” 


“When I read books I forget I am in prison. 
When I forget I am in prison ’'m happy. When 
I’m happy I’m planning how I can imitate some of 
the successful people I read about.” 


“The library here isn’t the biggest I’ve ever been 
in. In fact, some of the prison libraries are larger, but 
being able to select books direct from the shelves 
makes it appear even larger. Anyway, the books are 
up-to-date. | remember when I first went to prison 
every book they sent me was dated in the 1800's and 
1 grew disgusted and quit reading.” 


“I used to read nothing but magazines. You know 
the kind, pulp variety 1 think they call them. Then 
I visited the library here. I tried a couple of books. 
They were pretty good, but not just what I wanted. 
I watched what books were popular, put my name 
on the reserve list and now I read about four to five 
books a week, and you can fook at my card atid see 
they’re not trash.” 


“A prison without books would be the worst kind 
of punishment any judge could impose. It would kil) 
my spirit and wreck my nerves. The use of the 
Wallkill Library mot only soothes my nerves and 
provides entertainment and recreation but permits 
me, through the lure of the printed pages, to mingle 
with the outside world. A good library changes a 
prison from a mere place of incarceration to a liveable 
condition filled with hope for the future.” 


“The Prison Library is the one factor of prison 
life that is most nearly normal as compared with 
life outside. In all other matters that govern the 
day’s routine there is, necessarily, a difference. 
Books are just what they are everywhere else; tried 
and trusted friends, never obtrusive but always 
‘there’ when needed.” 


“As a means of escape from the sordid prison at- 
mosphere and as an available incentive toward 
righteous living for those desiring it, the benefits of 
a prison library are incalculable.” 


“The Library immeasurably helps the man who 
wishes to help himself.” 


“T had ta go to the workhouse to learn the value 
of books. I spent nine months there and | learned 
something about painting that 1 did not know before. 
I know it will help me hold my job and 1 won't have 
to return to that place again. 1 will always keep in 
touch with the library.” (This prisoner had been 
sentenced for non-support of his family. It is now 
three and a half months since his release and he {s 
working steadily and goes to the public library regu- 


larly.) 
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“The library is a constant source of enjoyment to 
me as it affords a good deal of the best in literature, 
and it seems to be about the only way a person here 
can keep in touch with culture and the finer things 


of life.” 


“] believe this is one of the greatest privileges we 
have and I sincerely hope, wherever we are, we still 
have ‘Our Library.’ ” 


From Prison Chaplains 


“I recall one Greek whose nerves were getting 
jumpy and who was headed for trouble generally 
until I gave him a copy of Homer’s Iliad. It was 
classical Greek, but he could easily read it and he 
did to his peace of mind—and that of his immediate 
‘boss.’ The latter could not understand how a ‘wop 
book’ could make such a difference. 

“There was also the case of a colored brother 
lately departed to work again, as for the years past, 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company. 1 got him 
some cat and dog primary readers—and then he 
went to work on some of his associates. The ele- 
mentary language books and historical readers com- 
pleted the ‘course.’ He actually taught twenty-two of 
our colored inmates to read and to read well in less 
than a year and also to write.” 


“One of our men, who had been with us nearly 
twenty years, had seen the changes that had come in 
that time—the doing away with the lockstep; the silent 
system; the striped suit; close-shaved head; eating in 
the cell—all of these he had seen pass away and in 
their place had come, permission to talk; sports in the 
yard; dining room; entertainments in the chapel; the 
ordinary gray suit; regular cut of hair. 

“As L paused at his cell one day I said to him, ‘You 
have seen many changes. Tell me, of al] the privileges 
that have been given, which have you enjoyed the 
most 2?’ He thought a moment; thought back over the 
barren years; then came the reply. ‘Plenty of good 
books tn the library with the privilege of reading them 
as much as desired.’ ” 


From A State Library Organizer 


“One of the most enjoyable periods of my work 
came on Saturday morning when | held what was fast 
developing into a regular story hour. This all began 
by my chance relating to a group of boys, of one chapter 
of a serial treasure hunt which was being shown at a 
local movie house. These boys were so interested that 
the next week they brought friends with the result that 
each Friday evening I spent in seeing the ‘next install- 
ment.’ As these installments were short the boys began 
to ask for more stories other than wild west or detec- 
tive, especially bits from history or from the lives of 
famous men and women. I later tried the idea of begin- 
ning a story and then putting a few copies on the 
library table for them to take and read the ending. 
The result was very gratifying for many not only 
finished the story but asked for other works by the 
same authors.” 
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Prison Library Standards 


By ROLAND MULHAUSER 
Library Director, Department Of Correction, New York, N.Y. 


braries has been recognized quite generally by 
reputable penologists. Wardens, on the other 

hand, who are not always penologists, being concerned 

with practical rather than theoretical aspects of the 
prison problem, are apt to be more doubtful of book 
values. This may be due to their rather extensive and 

frequently disappointing experiences. The prison li- 

brary with its informal organization often ranks 

along with the hospital and mess hall in their minds 
as a center of surreptitious activity. The cautious 

attitude toward the library that naturally follows a 

few violations of prison routine is further accentuated 

by an excusable ignorance on the part of the officials 
as to what constitutes proper library procedure. 

A few rules, a list of minimum standards, or some 
pointers on possible weak spots will not in themselves 
settle the numerous administrative problems of a li- 
brary, but if judiciously interpreted they can offer 
something of a guide by which to check its efficiency. 
Few wardens or prison investigators are sufficiently 
conversant with the technicalities of library work to 
judge whether an institution library is functioning as 
well as it might. The following notes based on ex- 
perience are offered, therefore, as a modest introduc- 
tion of library standards to the prison people who 
are responsible for the efficiency of all the diversified 
activities of their miniature communities. 


Accomplishments 


No library anywhere has been able to devise a 
scheme by which to determine accurately the effec- 
tiveness of its work. The recreational enjoyment and 
the educational satisfaction that its users receive can 
not be measured, but can only be estimated through 
circulation figures. In well-equipped small cities the 
annual per capita circulation is approximately from 
five to ten books, In prisons, not so well equipped, 
but with a much larger percentage of readers in its 
population, the figure can reasonably be expected to 
reach fifty or seventy-five, There is of course no way 
of telling how many of the books borrowed are actu- 
ally read. Furthermore, the methods by which the 
men are permitted to select their books and the num- 
ber of books they are permitted to borrow at one time 
affect the circulation figures. Too much emphasis 
should not be placed on these figures, especially when 
they are compiled by the inmates themselves with the 
efficiency-proof idea definitely on their minds, 

It is more diffcult and much more important to 
determine the kind of reading done than the quantity. 
A non-fiction circulation that reaches 40 or 50 per 
cent of the total is exceptionally good. Fiction, never- 
theless, should not be discredited for its possible good 
effect upon an inmate. Harold Bell Wright and his 
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less literary fellow writers have been known to in- 
fluence inmates’ attitudes to a noticeable degree. 
On the other hand, if an effective attempt is being 
made in the prison library to “ladder” the readers 
interests through individual guidance, attractive 
special displays of books, posters, and annotated lists, 
such an attempt should score much more favoral)) 
than a heavy circulation of blood-and-thunder fiction. 


Accessibility 

Merchandise purchased through mail order cata- 
logs is frequently quite disappointing. The same 
thing is true of books selected by inmate readers 
from rather unenlightening lists. In many institutions 
still using the mail-order method of book distribu- 
tion, the physical arrangement of the institution might 
easily permit the inmates to come to the library and 
make their own selections, if not from the shelves 
themselves, at least over a counter at which they 
can examine their books before taking them. ‘This 
method is preferable because it gets the best book to 
the right reader, and also lessens to an appreciable 
degree the number of books not returned to the 
library due to faulty book delivery service or the 
alibis based thereon. 

No matter what method is used to distribute the 
books, it is necessary that the borrowers have an 
accurate means of knowing what books are available. 
Free access to the shelves, of course, is the best solu- 
tion, but this, unfortunately, can not always be ar- 
ranged. If printed or mimeographed lists are used 
they should be revised or supplemented from time 
to time. A card catalog for the use of inmates is not 
particularly usable since very few inmates know how 
to use one and only a few borrowers can get at it at 
one time. Cards are necessary, however, for the shelf 
list (i.e., the inventory record) so that an accurate 
check can be kept on the books in the collection. 


Supervision 

While it might be hard to justify the full-time 
employment of a trained librarian in every institu- 
tion with an inmate population of less than one 
thousand, it is necessary to have one in the [arger 
places. Invaluable assistance can be obtained from 
properly supervised inmates, but to turn the entire 
running of the library over to them almost invariably 
leads to trouble. The reciprocity between inmates of 
forbidden favors, obtained through fortuitous work 
assignments, is much more extensive than is gener- 
ally admitted and the pressure put upon inmates in 
responsible positions by their less worthy partners is 
dificult to withstand. Inmates, too, are very apt to 
be poorly trained for library work and they almost 
always attempt to replace a questionable system with 
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one of their own that is equally objectionable. More- 
over, the continuity of their work in the library is 
very frequently interrupted with sudden disciplinary 
actions, unexpected transfers to other institutions or 
other work details, and ordinary discharges. Under 
such circumstances it is most desirable to have a 
skilled librarian in charge. 

A state library commission or its equivalent can 
give invaluable assistance to a prison library in case 
a trained librarian is not afhliated with the institu- 
tion or the penal system as a whole. Most of the 
states have such a commission. For a state penal 
system to ignore the excellent services available 
through these other state departments is to admit an 
inexcusable narrowness. 

In the matter of book purchases, decisions should 
be made by someone who knows not only the reading 
interests of the inmates, but also their reading abili- 
ties, the quality of books, and the ins-and-outs of the 
book market. A casual reading of book advertise- 
ments, an economical desire to get the most volumes 
for the least money, or an overwhelming moralistic 
point of view do not of themselves qualify anyone 
to spend public money for prison library books. 
Reasonably useful book selection aids have been pre- 
pared by library authorities, and no prison purchas- 
ing books can afford to ignore them. 

Custodial problems in a prison library are neg- 
ligible. If there is any forbidden activity going on, 
it is very likely to be of the kind that a guard can 
not detect. Disorderly conduct is a rare offense in 
the prison library, and the “fixing” of library records 
to favor one’s friends, the transfer of contraband, and 
the misappropriation of library supplies are offenses 
that the librarian can usually detect and handle with- 
out the assistance of the disciplinary force. If a civil- 
ian librarian is on duty, an occasional irregular visit 
from someone on the custodial force will do more 
good than the continuously foreboding presence of a 
man with a club. 


Appropriations 


The accepted standard set for municipal libraries 
by the American Library Association for annual ex- 
penditures on books is twenty-five cents per capita. 
Consequently in a community where a larger per- 
centage of the people are readers, where other forms 
of recreation and education are more limited, and 
where the total population is smaller than the mini- 
mum set up by the American Library Association as 
sufficient to form a library area, the per capita ex- 
penditures on books should be considerably higher. 
Nor can we overlook the obvious: most prison li- 
braries have a very poor basic collection with which 
to start. If the average inmate is going to read fifty 
books a year (and he will do better than this if he 
gets the chance), at least fifty cents must be spent 
annually to keep him supplied with books. 

Twenty-five to fifty dollars ought to cover the 
annual cost of mending supplies for most of the book 
repair work done in an average institution. 

The librarian’s salary, even in depression times 
should be about $2,000 a year. This is, in fact, a very 
small salary when one considers the educational back- 
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ground demanded, the out-of-way places in which 
most of the institutions are located, and the terribly 
deadening atmosphere in which he must work. How- 
ever, if this salary is given to a man unfit for the job 
—and many a librarian is not satisfactorily adapted 
to institution work—the expenditure becomes merely 
a total waste. Adequate supervision by competent au- 
thorities is the only sateguard against this difficulty. 
Functional Disorders 

The loss of books is as disastrous to a library as the 
withdrawal of money from circulation is to an eco- 
nomic system. In many institutions books are lost per- 
manently or temporarily through the failure of the 
library to take adequate precautions. In some in- 
stances this is due to the practice of letting inmates 
on the library staff borrow an unlimited number of 
books without charging them, or, sometimes, to the 
borrowing by an inmate of more books than he can 
possibly use within the time limits set for the loan. 
Most often, however, the loss is due to the fact that 
overdue books are not carefully retrieved by the li- 
brary. If this practice becomes traditional, it is an 
extremely hard one to break. Experience has shown 
that a prison library can have over a third of its books 
in circulation held out beyond the dates they are due, 
but it can also be shown that, even in the “toughest” 
institutions, all overdue books can be called in within 
a day or two of the time they are due. In gauging 
the efficiency of an institution library this matter 
should be investigated very carefully. 

Another way of limiting the number of missing 
books is to check on the men who are about to be 
discharged from the institution. lf they are allowed 
to leave without turning in their library books a good 
deal of searching and waiting inevitably takes place 
before the missing books turn up. In most cases the 
librarian can have reported to him a day ahead of 
time the men who are to leave, and in cases where 
the discharge is made unexpectedly the library should 
be notified by telephone, it possible. In other words, 
prisoners should be ordered to return all books betore 
leaving and get a clear record from the librarian to 
that effect. 

“Snags” are another indication of a library's efh- 
ciency. It sometimes happens that a borrower claims 
he never had a book charged to him or else he claims 
he has already turned it in. A few cases of this sort 
are inevitabie, but a large accumulation of such 
records is a clear indication of laxness on the part of 
the librarian. Equally culpable is the librarian who 
has no snag record at all, for it means he has failed 
to note such cases when they came to his attention, 


Organic Disorders 


The wretched physical condition of the books in 
most prison libraries is second only to that found in 
most of the Army camps. Votally worthless books 
with beautiful bindings are crowded along with worn- 
out best-sellers with half their pages missing. Repair 
work is seldom attempted, and when it is done it is 
usually too late and according to the wrong methods. 
In fact it sometimes seems that more books are de- 
stroyed through bad mending than through hard 
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usage. The American Library Association, as well 
as the various library supply houses, have published 
excellent pamphlets on what to mend, when to do it, 
and how. They are free or very inexpensive, and no 
prison librarian can justify his ignorance on this score. 
Some very common and very unsatisfactory methods 
that should be severely criticized by a prison in- 
vestigator include the following: (1) Pouring paste 
down the back of a book to “tighten up” loose sec- 
tions; (2) Drilling holes straight through a book at 
the inner margin to “sew” loose sections in place ; 
(3) Careless pasting in of end-sheets so that as soon 
as a book is opened something is sure to “pop”; (4) 
Using cloth strips between pages to hold loose sec- 
tions in place; and (5) Using hard glue for ordinary 
mending purposes. 

The lettering of call numbers on the backs of the 
books is a difficult performance, but even so, most 
institutions do an unnecessarily ugly job with paint or 
stickers of various kinds. No sticker has as yet been 
invented that has proved satisfactory. India ink is 
quite acceptable on books with light bindings and 
white ink, if covered with a coat of lacquer or shellac, 
and though harder to use is very effective. Many 
librarians prefer the electric stylus with which books 
can be lettered quite inexpensively and more per- 
manently than by any of the other amateur methods. 

The neatness with which the books are arranged 
on the shelves frequently gives an investigator a more 
favorable impression that is deserved. While it is 
very desirable to have the shelves look attractive it is 
much more important to have the books in their 
proper order and the shelves adequately labelled— 
two objectives that are frequently overlooked. 


Staff Support 

Much of the trouble that occurs in a prison library 

is due to the idiosyncrasies of the inmate helpers. 
No civilian librarian can carry on all the work of a 
prison library unassisted, and certainly no institution 
is going to employ more than one trained librarian. 
It is important, then, that due consideration be given 
the manner in which inmates are assigned to the 
library staff, their qualifications, their training and 
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their supervision. In some institutions the library is 
used as a dumping ground for many of the misfits, 
those who are physically unable to do any work, those 
who are “too educated,” too dumb, or too emotional, 
All of these, including the ‘‘educated’’ men, may be 
hopeless library material. Those who are “educated” 
seldom show any intelligence and they frequently stir 
up quite an envious antagonism among the other 
inmates with whom they come in contact. The most 
important qualifications of an inmate assistant are 
the respect felt for him by the other men, his ability 
to do simple operations accurately, and his interest 
in the work. Inasmuch as the inmate population is 
continually changing, it is always wise to have the 
staff slightly over-manned so that when a helper 
leaves or is summarily taken from the detail his leay- 
ing will not cause any serious trouble. 

The work assigned to each man should be divided 
into simple units so that it can be readily mastered 
and it should be carefully supervised. Too much un- 
checked responsibility should not be placed on the 
inmates at any time. Such work as the classifying of 
books, the typing of catalog cards, and the keeping 
of book-charging records should be carefully checked. 


The foregoing notations do not by any means cover 
all the possible weak spots or standards of achieve- 
ment in a prison library system. The many apparently 
trivial details that are indicated, however, are very 
characteristic of library work. They should show to 
the warden or prison investigator that a library is 
much more than a mere collection of books which any 
untrained person can manage. hey should indicate 
the necessity of having a trained librarian or at least 
the continued supervision of one. Even a generous 
library appropriation will prove ineffectual unless 
carefully managed. 

It is the purpose of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee on Institution Libraries to assist 
in the planning of prison library projects, and, while 
it can not give the continued supervision that is re- 
quired, it will do its utmost to see that all available 
facilities are used to their fullest advantage. 
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What Prisoners Read 


By PERRIE JONES 


T MIGHT BE better if this title were to be 
extended to, “What Prisoners Read—and 
Would Like to Read.” But, with or without 
that tag, it should be recognized that this discussion 
could be developed from two quite different points of 
view, that of the psychologist and the order depart- 
ment. And because the prison librarian, if he is worth 
his salt, will have something of the psychologist as 
well as of the order department in his system, I feel 
it is not outside our province to indicate briefly what 
the psychologist might look for, though the greater 
consideration will be for the benefit of the purchasing 
agent. The psychologist and the personnel officer 
would I believe be interested to know what books 
prisoners read in order to proceed directly to what 
is much more important to them, why, what do they 
think of these books and what would they like to 
read. 

Over twenty years ago Tighe Hopkins wrote a 
volume called Wards of the State in which there is 
a chapter on “The Book in the Cell” and the final 
paragraph is as follows: 


“A psychological study of the reading of prisoners, if 
we could get it, would be curious and valuable. Concern- 
ing certain prisoners, for instance, we should know much 
more, if, knowing what books they call for, we also knew 
precisely why they called for them.” 


Even more has the effect of reading interested Dr. 
Heinz Vogelsang, psychiatrist at the Moabit Prison 
in Germany, who has tried various devices to catch 
unconscious stirrings of the undercurrents, the deep, 
vague, inarticulate backgrounds of an individual's 
thoughts, after being stimulated by selected reading. 
Instead of asking for oral or written book reviews 
he has given his men sketching or modelling material 
and let them do as their fancy dictated with no direc- 
tions. These are only a few hints of what a psy- 
chologist’s concern might be. 

So far as I know no satisfactory study of prisoners’ 
reading, their preferences and their states of mind, 
checked against the same reactions of an outside 
group, has been made. Douglas Waples in his book 
What People Want to Read About listed two col- 
umns of twenty-three subjects each which the men 
prisoners in the Milwaukee House of Correction 
avoided or preferred and compared them with the 
avoidances and preferences of men high school teach- 
ers in Chicago. 

The inferences to be drawn from this comparison 
are many and should stimulate further work with 
other groups of prisoners in order to have enough 
data for fairly representative deductions. In passing 
I throw out the suggestion that it would be well for 
any prison librarian who is thinking of such a study 
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to consider very carefully whether he wishes to use 
the Waples lists of subjects or to adopt another. In 
any case it is obvious that all working on the same 
problem should use the same lists whether he wants 
material for the psychologist ego or the purchasing 
ego. 

Although we find no adequate study at hand of the 
problem with its record of variants from the normal 
group, any one who has worked with men in prison, 
and | stress men because they so far outnumber 
women as almost to monopolize the problem, knows 
that they have certain definite tendencies. Most of 
them will want to retry their cases with the aid of a 
popular book on law, some of them will go in hard 
for strange cults, mysticism, hypnotism or Yogi phil- 
osophy and another group will smuggle in anything 
erotic. There are only a few. 

There are certain other facts that do not need a 
questionnaire to demonstrate their existence. It would 
be patent to any one working in our Prison Library 
that probably the most popular title in the whole col- 
lection was the Sinking of the Titanic. Vhere are 
four copies all worn to limp tatters which have been 
going strong for ten years. On the other hand it was 
one of the inmate librarians in this same institution 
who in asking for some new books on psychology, 
specified Paylov’s two-volume work Reflexes as what 
he really wanted. At the Men’s Reformatory in six 
months’ time in 1931 Lippmann’s Preface to Morals 
went out twenty-six times; Jeans’ Mysterious Unt- 
verse, twenty-three; Ellsberg’s On the Bottom, An- 
drew’s Life of Mahatma Gandhi and Winkler’s Life 
of Morgan, each twenty-two; Overstreet’s [nfluenc- 
ing Human Behavior and Hackett’s Henry the 
Eighth, eighteen; Churchill's Roving Commission and 
Darwin's Descent of Man, sixteen; Chase’s Men and 
Machines and Sergeant's ire Under the Andes, tif- 
teen; and Blackett’s Planned Money, fourteen. ‘To 
be sure, Seltzer’s western story, Land of the Free, 
went out seventy-five times during the same period. 
During the first eight months of 1934 Riggs’ Span- 
ish Pageant circulated forty times; Larson’s Duke of 
Mongolia, thirty-five; Anthony’s Paddle Wheels and 
Pistols, thirty-four; Russell's Bare Hands and Stone 
Walls, thirty-two; Longstreth’s Silent Force and 
Thomas’ Old Gimlet Eye, each thirty; Lockhart’s 
British Agent, twenty-five; Chase’s Tragedy of 
Waste, eighteen; Lippmann’s JVorld Affairs in 1932 
and Roger’s America Weighs Her Gold, each seven- 
teen; Grayson’s Adventures in Solitude, fitteen; 
Braddy’s Anne Sullivan Macy, fourteen; Frederick's 
Primer of the New Deal and Sutherland’s Arches of 
the Years, each thirteen; and Hutchinson’s Storm 
ever Asia, ten. Kallett and Schlinck’s 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs is very popular; Blackett’s Planned 
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Money went out forty-one times in thirteen months, 
and Up de Graff's Head Hunters of the Amazon, 
eighty-one times since May, 1933. 

To give one more incident in this unscientific selec- 
tion, there is the experiment with Bridges’ Testament 
of Beauty. It was with a twisted smile at my own 
foolhardiness that I included that title in our 1931 
spring purchases for the Reformatory. This is a cor- 
rectional institution for first offenders in felony only 
with age limits from 16-30 years. A felony, as you 
know, is a serious crime punishable by imprisonment 
or death. I put in this title because I had read it 
myself and thought it would maxe enough difference 
to the few who might read it to justify the risk of 
overshooting the mark. I could imagine the legislators 
in a sudden investigation jerking out from the shelves 
this long philosophic poem in its silly white binding 
and asking me to explain such expenditure. I could 
only say with complete conviction that I believed in 
the book, but would I have any backers? Six months 
later I forced myself to see how miserably I had 
failed in my judgment of prisoners’ tastes and found 
that the book seemed to have been read, it was soiled 
all the way through, legitimately, not with “smudge,” 
and had been taken out thirteen times in the six 
months with no pushing or book-review. Since that 
time it has become a habit to see how the book is 
going. Last month I found that it had gone out eight 
times this year and eighty times since March 1931 
when it was purchased. The circulation of this par- 
ticular book I was able to compare with that in a 
public library in a city of 250,000. The main library 
had two copies. There was another copy in a branch 
which I was not able to examine. The two copies 
from July and September respectively of 1931 to the 
middle of September 1934 had gone out forty-two 
times as against the eighty times at the Reformatory 
since March 1931 in a group of approximately 1,000 
adult males. 

However, one does not form a true idea of the 
contour of the earth by gazing at either a few isolated 
peaks or abysses although it is well, I think, to call 
attention to their existence from time to time. So let 
us proceed immediately to something more_repre- 
sentative. The following facts were taken from two 
questionnaires, the first circulated in the fall of 1931 
to all the inmates in the three Minnesota correctional 
and penal institutions, the Prison, the Men’s Re- 
formatory and the Women’s Reformatory. At that 
time their populations were 1,244,957 and_ sixty-six 
respectively, or a total of 2,267. Twenty-eight and 
seven tenths per cent of the inmates in the Prison and 
Reformatory and 42.4 per cent in the Women’s Re- 
formatory filled out the blanks, 661 in all. 

In the fall of 1933 the same questionnaire was 
circulated a second time at the Reformatory. There 
were 1,125 blanks given out, 470 or 41.98 per cent 
were filled out. We did not do this at the Prison 
because it became clear after the first questionnaire 
that we could get satisfactory results only so long as 
the men believed that something would come of this 
filling in of blanks. At the Reformatory a trained 
Director of Education had been appointed and there 
followed a reorganization of the school and more 
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efficient library administration. The men were read, 
for a second questionnaire. At the Prison no change 
so obviously related to the survey had taken place 
and a repetition of the filling in of blanks with the 
inevitable eager expectancy for more books and more 
privileges with resulting disappointment and disil- 
lusion, if nothing were done except to tabulate results, 
I did not wish to be responsible for. 

From the 1931 survey we find that at the Prison 
and Men’s Reformatory a majority of the 28.7 per 
cent who filled out the blanks had finished their edu- 
cation during Junior High School and at the 
Women’s Reformatory it was divided exactly in half 
between that group and all the others. To go further 
it was the eighth grade which showed marked pre- 
dominance, a fact which appeared again in the 1933 
survey. For 1931 we do not have either an average 
or a median I. Q. but for 1933 the median I. Q. at 
the Reformatory is 93.23, only slightly below that 
of the normal group, I believe. The number of men 
or women who have had any college or university 
education is so small as to be almost negligible. 

Checking up the seven subjects in which interest 
was shown in 1931 we have in the order of pret- 
erence: 


STATE PRISON REFORMATORY For REFORMATORY For 


MEN WOMEN 
salesmanship aviation sewing 
psychology engineering cooking 
aviation music dressmaking 
automechanics automechanics grammar 


moving and talk- development of per- 
ing pictures sonality 
engineering law — 
home management 
psychology \ fancy rant 


letter writing 


English 


In the 1933 summary the Reformatory showed the 
seven most popular subjects to be: aviation, 157; 
automechanics, 144; law, 102; music, eighty-two; 
engineering, eighty-one; psychology, seventy-four; 
moving and talking pictures, sixty-two; exactly the 
same subjects as in 1931 but in different order ot 
preference. 

Again in the 1931 survey the summary for maga- 
zine preferences by group was as follows: 


REFORMATORY For REFORMATORY FOR 
MEN WOMEN 


weekly general women’s 

weekly news popular monthly 
better class wood pulp weekly general 
weekly news popular monthly weekly news 
popular technical popular technical religious 


STATE PRISON 


weekly general 
popular monthly 


high-brow better class better class 
wood pulp miscellaneous humorous 
vocational 


At the very end of the list came the moving picture 
and humorous magazines for the Prison and Men's 
Reformatory, respectively. 

Turning to the later survey we find two lists under 
magazines, one “Magazines Read,” i.e. available, 
and a second, “Magazines Liked Best.” Unde: 
“Magazines Read” the seven most popular were: 


Saturday Evening Post, 209; American, 113; Time, 
ninety-six; Popular Mechanics, eighty-five; Collier's, 
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seventy-five; Literary Digest, sixty-five; and Jacob's 
Band and Metronome each sixty. Under “Magazines 
Liked Best,” Time leads with 185; Saturday Evening 
Post has 183; Popular Mechanics, 105; American, 
103; Popular Science, ninety-seven; Collier's, eighty ; 
and Ring, forty-two. Fortunately for our peace of 
mind five of those read most are also those they like 
best. In “Magazines Read” Harper’s got a better 
rating than the Atlantic and Scribner’s put together 
but when consulted as to which they liked best Scrib- 
ners had seventeen counts to Atlantic’s eight and 
Harper's nine. Adventure seems to have been read no 
more than Living Age, Outlook and Christian Her- 
ald. The Ladies’ Home Journal rates three more than 
Auto Topics; National Geographic is read more and 
better liked than Baseball. It was rather surprising 
to find that only two out of the 470 who filled out 
the blanks had checked True Detective as their favo- 
rite magazine, three True Story and one Whizz- 
Bang. National Geographic is better liked than Radio 
News or Auto Topics; Science and Invention is much 
less popular than either Popular Mechanics or Popu- 
lar Science. Western Story, Cosmopolitan and the 
Nation make strange bed-fellows in the eighteenth 
place of preferences. Scribner’s comes next. Field and 
Stream and the Atlantic tie for the twenty-fourth 
place. The Outlook is fourth from the end. If we 
were to group them as they were in the first summary, 
the weekly general periodicals remain in first place, 
then come the weekly news magazines as before, then 
the popular technical magazines which before were in 
fifth place, pushing the wood-pulps down to fifth 
place for 1933. For fourth we have the popular 
monthlies as before and for sixth sports magazines 
which before were eighth. The better class magazines 
are shoved from sixth to seventh place. 

Perhaps some of the most interesting features of 
these questionnaires were the comments from indi- 
viduals who remaining anonymous responded to the 
request for suggestions on the reverse side of the sheet. 
A says: 

“As a suggestive work, I would include all books that are 
of natural history, instructive, and good authors, the most 
things needed are books by writers who carry you along in 
the same way you would look and understand a picture. 
If all books were issued with this one feature you can rest 
assured that you have uplifted the morals and ambitions 
of many an inmate who by learning such knowledge is bet- 
ter equipped to face the handicap of making a legitimate 
living.” 

B, with some college credits wishes to study law, 
poetry, and modern applied psychology. His reading 
background includes Dreiser, Balzac, Tolstoi, Dos- 
toyevski and A. M. Tomlinson. C writes: 


“I am taking up tailoring in here and I am getting along 
fine, but I sure would like to get a magazine of styles and 
fashions of clothes. I am also going to be a tailor on the 
outside when I get out.” 


D with an eighth grade education, a construction 
worker, wants to study American history. E of for- 
eign birth and with no trade and only a fifth grade 
schooling, wants plenty of books on travel and geog- 
raphy. F, who was a farmer and stopped school when 
he was a freshman in high school, wants books on 
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horse breeding and hog raising. G, a university stu- 
dent, who reads Balzac, Zola, Thomas Mann, wants 
to study architecture. H was a house painter and had 
gone no further than sixth grade. His favorite book 
was Alice-in-]}onderland, and he wants to study 
cooking and poetry. I, ‘“‘self-educated”, enjoyed Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings and wants to study 
generally. J wants books on ancient and modern his- 
tory. K asks for good historical documents, and inci- 
dentally, subscribes to the dtlantic Monthly himself. 
L wants to study aviation and law, and so it goes. 
One of these sums up quite aptly our obligation as 
members of a civilized state by saying: 

“It is the duty of any enlightened state to educate her 
evil-doers, train them for a vocation and ultimately turn 
them out in society with something better than they 
came In, 

Not to ignore women and their interests completely 
in this discussion may I interpolate the experience of 
a young teacher (not an inmate) fresh from the Uni- 
versity Department of Physical Education, put to it 
in her classes to find something which would interest 
them all, widely varying in age, education, intel- 
ligence and background. Most of them needed simple 
arithmetic, spelling, sentence construction, punctua- 
tion and the like. It seemed hopeless until she finally 
hit on the idea of using recipes, the new ones over the 
radio, as a basis of all her teaching, no matter what 
subject. Here was a common interest and from it and 
with it she could teach subtraction, division, addition, 
grammar, spelling and as much more as her ingenuity 
suggested and time allowed. It worked splendidly. 
‘To make geography more alive we sent her travel 
folders and time-tables of buses, railways, steamship 
lines and airways, wondering how many would try to 
“drift” as a result. It takes not much imagination to 
see how quickly a library would feel the effects of 
such live class-work. 

It has long been part of my belief that much that 
is tawdry in our lives is there through ignorance, 
apathy, timidity or some other cause and not through 
deliberate choice. This tawdriness seems to be the 
something loose and shoddy that on first glance you 
might say fills a vacuum, a hole, but proves often 
enough to be remarked upon, highly unsatisfactory 
even as a filler. I believe that a group such as we are 
considering enjoys a better type of reading than would 
be thought possible by the casual observer. Acting on 
this belief, I have definitely and with purpose experi- 
mented in selecting books for the prison populations 
of our state buying a greater proportion of so-called 
“better books” and technical books than would be 
found in the average public library purchases, and I 
believe the results have justified my course. 

Something should be said in a paper on Book 
Selection about the pressing problem of vocabulary 
limitations. An eighth grade vocabulary is a limited 
one, but in this case it is not a fourteen year old one. 
Also it seems likely that the vocabulary of a prisoner 
decreases through lack of exercise. In the Men’s Re- 
formatory, the School Department has had to rewrite 
ten texts in order to get the material in suitable vo- 
cabulary. Here lies a field for useful study. Not a 
great deal has been done so far that meets our needs. 
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Any studies done for the workers’ classes under Miss 
Hilda Smith with the Federal Government might 
well be watched for helpful suggestions as these 
groups in some respects are alike. 

A certain penologist referring to our 2500 Books 
for the Prison Library, said to me not so very long 
ago: 

“I have often wondered whether this list was made up 
of books that prisoners do actually read, or of books you 
thought they would read if they could get them, or books 
you thought they ought to read.” 

That idea is by no means unique with the penol- 
ogist. It has pushed through the confusion that attends 
almost inevitably a drastic selection of the few best 
suited from the many possibilities. Perhaps the an- 
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swer is all three though one shies away from the 
“ought”. 

It has not seemed necessary in this paper to con- 
sider popular “westerns” and the better detective 
stories, if these last are allowed by local authorities, 
as they will inevitably find their way in. Certainly 
they should not have good money paid for them until 
they are in reprints, nor have I attempted lists in 
this article but rather tried to give a better idea of 
the capacities and possibilities of prison population as 
I know it. I hope this limited effort will suggest to 
others the practicability of knowing their own groups 
better and by stimulating their interests, developing 
their reading ability and understanding, of contribut- 
ing toward the salvaging of individuals for society. 
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Make Use Of Inmate Talent! 
A Prisoner Did This. 
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English Observations On American 
Library Law 


By JAMES H. WELLARD 


MERICAN librarians will be aware of the es- 
sentially national character of the English 
library law, and will consequently under- 

stand the initial bewilderment of an English librarian 
in the face of forty-eight different codes correspond- 
ing to the forty-eight states. his bewilderment is all 
the more marked, if the Englishman (and most of 
us are) is only superficially acquainted with Ameri- 
can history and the underlying principle of States’ 
rights, and knows this country as the United States 
of America, with an emphasis on the United. A bet- 
ter understanding of the history, and more especially 
of the geography, of the American nation will soon 
convince him of the essentially idealistic connotation 
of the term United—and this is certainly the case at 
present in regard to library legislation. 

This rapid survey, however, seeks to avoid the mis- 
judgments generally made by a European whose na- 
tional problems are always of a more simplex kind be- 
cause of the comparative homogeneity and cultural 
uniformity of his country. It recognises, that is, the 
enormous geographical, racial, and cultural differ- 
ences, which seem at first glance to make any na- 
tion-wide system almost impossible, not to say 
impracticable—and this without bringing forward 
the well-seasoned States’ rights arguments. On the 
other hand, in contrast to the doctrine of expediency, 
stand the ideals of unity and cooperation, and these 
have materialized so promisingly in the case of the 
English legislation and the resu)tant systems of reg- 
ional cooperation, that one is bound to question the 
efficacy of a legislation which is divisive rather than 
coordinative. The following survey attempts to show, 
from the point of view of an observer with the Eng- 
lish law in mind, some of the insufficiencies and ir- 
regularities of a system which appears irreconcilable 
with the common objective and the common good of 
the public library movement. 

On account of its variety and detail, the law is 
best considered under four main heads, with little 
attention to strictly legal details: 1. Legal provision 
tor public libraries; 2. Methods of establishment; 3. 
Methods of finance—The library rate; and 4. Meth- 
ods of administration—Boards of trustees. 


Legal Provision 


The desirability of public libraries is taken for 
granted by every state in America, inasmuch as all 
of them with one exception have made legal pro- 
vision of some sort for their establishment. In the 
case of certain State and County Law Libraries, 
this amounts to a compulsory law!; in that of munici- 


_' Throughout this paper the data and references are taken from: 
Ferguson's American Library Laws. 
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pal libraries it is generally permissive; and in one 
or two cases almost non-existent. ‘Vhree states which 
illustrate the three different attitudes as far as 
Municipal Libraries are concerned, are Michigan, 
the only state to make provision in its constitution 
for the compulsory establishment of public libraries; 
Montana (to take a random example from this 
largest of classes) which has a permissive clause ; 
and Maine, which has no provision at all for either 
County or Municipal Libraries. One criterion of the 
official attitude towards libraries might be made from 
a closer study of the various provisions. Why, for 
instance is California prepared to make such com- 
paratively generous legal and financial provisions for 
the establishment of libraries, while Delaware and 
Maine remain indifferent. Certain aspects of social 
history may be implicit in facts like these, besides 
the probable reasons why public libraries are more of 
a social force, and have more prestige, in one state 
than in another. 


Methods of Establishment 


The problem of discovering the wishes of the elec- 
torate in regard to the establishment of public li- 
braries, is solved in various ways by the various 
legislations. In some states no provision at all is made 
for action by the people, establishment being Deft 
entirely to boards of supervisors, as in the case of 
Arizona; to the common council of the city, in that 
of Colorado and Idaho; to properly constituted 
municipal authorities in that of Georgia; to the 
board of supervisors in that of Mississippi; and so on. 
In other states the law authorizes establishment with- 
out delegating the power of doing so to any particu- 
lar body, or stipulating that the question should be 
submitted to the vote of the people. "This omission 
is evident in the lowa legislation, where we read 
under: 

Sec. 5849. Cities and towns may provide for the formation 


and maintenance of free public libraries open to the use 
of all inhabitants under proper regulations, etc. 


without any mention of who may authorize the pro- 
cedure, or what are “proper regulations”. Wyoming 
is in the unfortunate position of depending partly 
on philanthropy for its public library: 

All incorporated cities or towns having more than 5,000 


inhabitants, which have, or may hereafter receive, by dona- 
tion, buildings to be used as public libraries, etc. 


This reverses the early English legislation, in which 
provisions were made for building, furniture, heat, 
and the like, but none for books, [t is difficult to see 
the Jogic in either provision. 

In most states, however, establishment is made on 
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the petition of the citizens in the traditional demo- 
cratic fashion. But even in this, there {s an infinite 
variety, where one would expect some sort of gen- 
eral procedure. Once more the bald fact seems to 
have some deeper significance and to require in- 
terpretation. Why, for instance, does North Carolina 
stipulate “the petition of 25 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters”, and South Dakota a petition of only 
5 per cent? Is it that the North Carolina legislators 
were not enamoured of the public library system, 
hence the insistence on such a high percentage as 
against the five of South Dakota and the “twenty- 
five taxpayers” stipulated in the New York State 
legislation? These figures lead an observer to be- 
lieve that some legislators deliberately stood in the 
way of the introduction of public libraries by making 
the process of establishment as involved as possible. 


The Library Rate 


Still another aspect of the question is seen in 
the various provisions for financial support, ranging 
from a generous appropriation in some cases to a 
mere pittance in others. One principle, however, is 
pretty general throughout, and that is the fixing of a 
maximum tax levy, a principle which the English 
system discarded fourteen years ago after seventy 
years of impoverishment. The fixing of a maximum 
is really, like the more obvious anomaly of a mini- 
mum (as in Colorado and other states), a poor busi- 
ness proposition, for the former stipulation makes 
no allowance for abnarmal conditions entailing un- 
foreseen expenses, and the latter for subnormal periods 
when the {israry budget could very well be cut 
without the service suffering overmuch. Obviously 
the system should be put on a sounder economic basis 
of the unit of cost principle. To make this principle 
the aorm of library service would mean readjustment 
throughout, a readjustment not always reacting to 
the satisfaction of librarians; for if the norm were 
the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of cost, 
a large part of the existing library routine and tech- 
nique would be swept away as redundant. St would 
necessitate, for instance, re-examination of the ob- 
jectives and function of the catalog—not considered, 
as hitherto, in terms of an “ideal” catalog based on 


exact bibliographical description and employing per-— 


haps a whole staff of experts and clerks, but as the 
particular catalog of the particular [tbrary, designed 
to meet the actual needs of ordinary borrowers and 
not the curiosity of some transient scholar or bib- 
liographer. And so with other units of service.” 
Manifestly the financial provision made for the 
\ibraries in the various states is determined pretty 
closely by local ecanamic and social conditions, whence 
the interesting problem of discovering to what ex- 
tent the financial support is determined by economic, 
and to what extent by social factors. Can we infer, 
for example, that the richest states will make the 
mast generous provision, the poorest the most in- 
adequate, and so on proportionately? Or must we 
take into account other contingencies—social, politi- 
cal, educational and cultura)? ‘The answers to these 


2Simeon E. Leland, “Observations On Financing Libraries.” 
Library Quarterly, 2:344-366. October 1932. 
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questions probably contain a chapter in the socia! 
history of libraries, which so far has never been writ- 
ten. One general assumption, however, is apparent 
throughout, whatever the difference in the financial 
provision in the various states: that public libraries, 
in contrast to public schools, have not been regarded 
as an indispensable national service—indispensable (q 
the sense of an army, navy, and police force, but as 
more of a luxury than a necessity. This assumption, 
of course, underlies the principle of local option and 
the general permissive character of the legislation in 
all but one state. This explains, too, the marked dis- 
crepancy between the financial provision for schools 
and that for libraries. Moreover, the insufficiency of 
the legal provision (s mast evidenced by the omission 
of any defined objective. This implies that the pub- 
lic library has aa place in the government hierarchy; 
it is rather an outgrowth, which some administrators 
have sought to append to Education, but which gen- 
erally remains independent and isolated none the less. 
So it always will remain as long as its objectives are 
undefined and confused in the minds of legislators, 
administrators and librarians themselves. 

In contrast to the complexity of the financial pro- 
visions in the American )egislation, the English sys- 
tem is unconditionally free from any rate limitation 
whatsoever.’ Apart from tentative efforts at giving 
libraries a free hand in financial matters, the hig 
majority of states make definite limitations in the 
annual levy. This ranges from .15 mill on the dol- 
lar (a some cases to more than + mills in others, gen- 
erally according to the size and status of the city, 
towa, or village. There is not much to be said about 
these actual appropriations, as they were no doubt 
determined by local needs at the time, but plenty 
could be said about the legislators’ lack of vision and 
sound fiscal policy in subordinating the \aw to the 
particular circumstances of the time and place. This 
is contrary to all principles of provident \egislation. 


Boards 


The intricacies of the various methods of appoint- 
ment need not delay us here, if we recognise that 
what has been said about the establishment and 
financiag of libraries applies with equal justification 
to the supervision of them, for assuming that the 
pucpase of the public library is the same whatever the 
state, then there is no reason why the administrative 
bady should not be the same in principle and mode oi 
election, if not in all the minor details. 

Leaving incidental differences aside, we glance tor 
a moment at some of the characteristics boards of 
trustees have in common. Firstly, the mode of elec- 
tion. This is generally left to the mayor, council, 
or electorate, and on what principles such authorities 
choose the trustees is known only to themselves. [n 
some states, the law gives a )ittle guidance by stipu- 
lating certain qualifications—mostly of an irrelevant 
nature, nowever. Kentucky, for instance, concerns 
itself with political considerations, and rules that 
the trustees: 


3 See Section 4 of the 1919 Public Library Act. 
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“ghall be so selected and appointed as never to have more 
than four members thereof of the same political party, and 
that two members of the said board shall be women and 
fve members thereof shal] be men.” 


Why the proportion, one wonders, of two to five? 
The law goes on: 


“The members of the said board so appointed by the mayor 
shall be citizens and housekeepers of the city and not less 
than thirty years of age; shall serve without compensation; 
shall give a bond ia the sum of $5,000 for the faithful 
performance of their duties, etc.” 


These qualifications—political, sex, social status, age, 
and wealth—seem irrelevant, while those appertain- 
ing to scholarship, education, literary ability or ex- 
perience, general culture and specialized knowledge, 
have been omitted. 

Several states with a kind of ironical concession to 
the liberalistic point of view, concern themselves with 
keeping a political equilibrium, but an English ob- 
server feels bound to ask why the political issue was 
introduced at all into the selection of trustees and 
then, whether the policy of the library should be 
biased by such considerations. Evidently the attitude 
of the legislators in this respect was paternalistic, in 
so far as they conjectured that the public {library 
could become a sufficiently powerful political influ- 
ence to need supervision of this kind. This is com- 
parable to the fears of the first English public library 
legislators in the middle of the last century. Their 
alarm is manifested by such objections as this con- 
stantly put forward in one form or another by the 
opponents of the Bill during the debates in Par- 


liament :4 
“The library was an institution that might soon degenerate 


into a mere political club, for which only a few of thase 
who were compelled to contribute to its support, had any 


sympathy.” 

The American legislators, no doubt fearing the same 
tendency, have sought to provide for a balance of 
power, so that the political forces of the right and 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates for 1850. 
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left should expend their energies in mutual extermi- 
nation rather than in converting the reading public 
by means of propaganda. This idea is summed up in 
the slogan “Keep politics out of the \ibrary”. ‘This, 
however, has only one observable result—the exclu- 
sion of extremely radica) \iterature. Now apart from 
the social implications of this recommendation, it se- 
verely shakes the assumption of librarians that the 
library should be all things to all men, irrespective 
of race, creed, or conviction. From their point of 
view, the battle-cry should be: “Keep politics out 
of book committees and bring it into the libraries 
by all means”’. 

Many states, however, appear to have waived the 
political issue and made some effort to enlist on the 
board of trustees those citizens most suited for the 
job. The fegislation of [adiana emphasises the to)- 
lowing qualifications : 


“The judge .... in making the appointments, shall select 
persons of well-known probity, integrity, business ability, 
and experience, and who are fitted for the character of the 
work they are to perform, ete. 


Admirable though the intention here is, it is probably 
nullified by the vagueness of such high-sounding 
phrases as probity, integrity and the rest. Something 
more definite is needed, and it is suggested that, as 
a whole, the English Public Library Act of 1919 
approximates to the ideal library law. For it achieves 
the following desirable objectives : 


1, A single national) Jaw means government recognition 
and approval of a national need. 

2. Such law invests the library with initial prestige and 
makes the objectives common ones. 

3. There is more likelihood of the legislation keeping 
abreast with the progress of the movement, if public 
opinion is focussed on what would, with a national law, 
be a national issue. 

4. A national law may be used as a pattern for local 
legislation, if that is essential, so that the common ob- 
jective of public libraries is not lost sight of. 

5. Cooperation would be facilitated if the law were wide 
and general enough to permit of amalgamation by au- 
thorities. 


Autumn Time 


My heart doth thrill to red-gold glowing days 
Of flaming firebush and aster bloom 

That burst more colorfully through autumn haze 
As if defying coming season's gloom. 

The bits of happiness [ glean from life 

1 prize, and hold as firmly to my breast 

As stems hold flowers fast when the sharp knife 
Of Frost tries to cut, or as leaves are pressed 
Against the branches of the trees so loath 

To let the mottled colors fall to earth 

To die, leaving the tree once lovely, both 

Bare and cheerless. My sou) wi)\ not give birth 
To thought of chilling blight as long as glow 
Of joy, like autumn gold, clings ere the snow. 


From Colored Leaves 
By Amy Woopwarbd 


Courtesy of The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
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Editorial Forum 


Noteworthy Prison Library Progress 


Stare AND Pustic Lisraries have for many 
years and in many places been interested and active 
in extending book service to in- 

Rr mates of penal institutions and 
hospitals. The American Library 
Association thirteen years ago set 
up a committee to concern itself 
especially with libraries for pris- 
ons. The names of certain early 

CODE members of this committee of li- 
brarians stand out prominently 
1934_ for the devotion and effort spent 

in establishing libraries in prisons 
with standards comparable to those of public libraries. 
Nevertheless book service to prisoners from public 
libraries outside the wall must inevitably, 1 suppose, 
be partial and not wholly satisfactory. 

Hence, it is with keen satisfaction and pleasure 
that librarians have witnessed in recent years prison 
officials and organizations in several sections of the 
country taking hold of the situation and carrying 
through the successful establishment of full-fledged 
libraries manned by trained personnel in various 
prison systems—such as the penal institutions of the 
Federal government, the State of Pennsylvania, and 
the City of New York Department of Correction. 
Within recent months A.L.A. Headquarters has had 
news of the appointment for the first time of trained 
librarians to two penal institutions, and the 
pointment of a special civilian librarian to a third. 
Librarians believe that this establishment of thorough- 
going libraries within the walls, with trained per- 
sonnel and adequate book funds, by and under the 
direction and initiative of prison authorities them- 
selves is the true solution of the great need. Librarians 
outside the walls are nevertheless as interested and 
ready to assist as in the early years. In behalf of 
librarians, may | extend our congratulations to prison 
authorities for the very noteworthy prison library 
progress of recent years. 


us. 


Cart H. Miram 


Libraries As Essential As Schools 


AMERICANS are coming to realize that the free 
libraries are as essential to an intelligent public, and 
hence to democracy, as schools; that schools are 
needed to begin our education and libraries to con- 
tinue it and to keep it alive and responsive to the 
times. They are also realizing that libraries, just as 
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schools, should be available to all sections of the 
country, all classes of society. It is on the basis of this 
principle of free education and recreation for all. 
that we should have as adequate libraries inside prison 
walls as we have outside. [ hope that the motives of 
reform, of re-education, of rehabilitation will not be 
too much stressed as reasons for prison libraries. "he 
primary reason should be that to all citizens, all 
members of society, belong the right to read to Searn, 
and the right to read to enjoy. The fact that prisoners 
are an isolated class with little to occupy their minds 
is added reason why they need this essential service 
that we now fee) belongs to every man who would 
use it. Legislative bodies should provide ample funds 
tor books, reading matter, and experienced library 
personnel in prisons on the same basis that they would 
provide for adequate food and medical service, tle 
one for a sound body and the other for a sound mind, 


Opportunity for both is due every citizen. 
JoHN CHANCELLOR 


The NRA And Library Discounts 


Tue Last Puase of the contest over the proposed 
limitation of book discounts to libraries was concluded 
in Washington, August 29, when the Booksellers’ 
Code Authority, after a hearing, withdrew the dis. 
puted schedule. It was a clean cut victory for the li- 
braries and decisive in that the status of libraries in 
the social and economic scheme was much more clearly 
recognized than before. 

Cedric Crowell, who presented the case for the re- 
tail trade, is a director of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, and was one of a committee of three who 
proposed shorter discounts for libraries. The purpose 
of the retailers was to force local library trade into re- 
tail hands by preventing wholesalers from offering a 
larger discount than the retailers wished to meet. Ihe 
real question at issue was whether library business is 
of a wholesale or retail character, and closely bound 
up with it, whether the retail trade is equipped to 
give libraries the service they require. The library case 
was presented by five scheduled speakers including the 
President and Secretary of the Association. All classes 
of libraries were represented—large, small, university, 
research, and special. A number of librarians from 
nearby cities, who came at the request of President 
Compton, also spoke. It was evident, even before the 
close of the session, that the library case was stronger 
than many librarians had realized in the early stages 
of the controversy. It became fully evident that libra- 
ries have emerged from the doubtful and miscellane- 
ous status, which they occupied perhaps twenty-five 
years ago, and have become well defined institutions 
with better legal and social recognition than formerly. 
It was also evident that public libraries are municipal 
institutions and cannot be limited in discount under 
the government’s rulings any more than other buyers 
for city or state. The fact that libraries performed 
their increasing duties during the depression with re- 
duced means, was of course brought out, as was the 
fact that libraries in the aggregate now constitute one 
of the most dependable supports of the book industry. 
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For college and university libraries, it was pointed out 


' that the depreciated dollar had cut their budgets for 


foreign purchase almost 50 per cent. 

Conflict of the proposed schedule with state and 
municipal laws was shown, and also the support of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, whose representative 
filed a brief before the hearing supporting the library 
contention. 

Other important associations that went on record 
as favoring the library side of the case were the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association and the American Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 

Publishers and wholesalers were not represented at 
the meeting. Since both publishers and retailers con- 
sidered putting a library discount jimitation in their 
cades, but thought better of it, and left the question 
to the decision of the NRA Administration with 
the burden of proof on the Booksellers’ Code Author- 
ity, the point may now be definitely regarded as set- 
tled for the present, and probably for a long time to 
come. The decision marks another important milestone 
in library jurisprudence. 

——Car L, CANNON 


Library Discounts And Special Libraries 


Tuere [s one more point in connection with li- 
hrarv discounts as included in booktrade codes which 
should have prompt attention and just settlement. In 
the code governing trade publishing, approved by the 
Administrator on October 1, the first code to be signed 
after the NRA reorganization, there is no reference 
to percentage of library discounts, but there is, in Arti- 
cle III, Rule 1, a listing of those to whom the pub- 
lisher may give any discounts, which includes whole- 
aalers, retailers, rental libraries, authors on their own 
books, book clubs, then (f) “public libraries, schools 
and school libraries, colleges and college libraries, 
church libraries, charitable organizations and other 
public agencies for institutional and/or institutional 
library purposes only.” 

This broadly covers all libraries of a public nature 
but discriminates against special libraries which are 
organized by business houses and thus would not be 
allowed to buy at a discount. It would seem certain 
that the publishers could not, in drafting this code, 
have intended to discriminate against the reference i 
braries of business houses, and there should be imme- 
diate revision of this paragraph to correct this situa- 
tion. [t is probable that this paragraph was intended 
to eliminate the giving of discounts to individuals and 
to provide the reason for a negative answer IN the 
case of a request for discounts from business firms 
whose offices have no special interest in books ordered 
but which consider that any order from a business 
house deserves a discount, even though the book is for 
individual use. In quite a different class from such 
buyers, however, are the well-organized special libra- 
ries, and the justice of library discounts to such groups 
should be pointed out at once by a presentation of the 
situation by the Special Libraries Association to the 
Code Authority of the Trade Publishers. 
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Convention Discredits Partisanship 


I~ Tus Critica Pertop through which the 
world is—let us hope—passing, clear thinking on 
economic problems is indispensable to their correct 
solution, while rendered doubly difficult by the wide- 
spread tragic conditions and the sharpening of parti- 
san feeling. 

The librarian’s unique function as collector and 
dispenser of information becomes pecudiar)y important 
at such a time. If, however, he allows his personal 
bias to sway him toward the suppression or distortion 
of material on any controversial question, he incapaci- 
tates himself for performing his function properly 
and becomes an actual menace to his community. 

It is for this reason that the retiring president of 
the New York Library Association, Miss Ernestine 
Rose, earned the gratitude of the library profession 
by the prompt and unequivocal manner in which she 
rebuked an attempt to spread “poisonous propaganda” 
—to turn the offending speaker’s own lurid language 
against him—at the recent annual conference of that 
organization. The following statement issued by the 
association to counteract the speaker’s OWN press re- 
leases should be preserved in the archives of the pro- 
fession as a clear-cut declaration of principle: 

“Being firmly convinced that librarians in their 
official capacity should maintain an impartial atti- 
tude on political questions, the officers and council of 
the New York Library Association disown any re- 
sponsibility for what appeared as a veiled attack made 
by Mr. Fremont Rider (librarian, O)in Library, 
Wesleyan University) on the economic policies of the 
present national administration, and deeply regret 
that the hospitality of the association should have been 
taken advantage of in this manner. Had the title 
selected by the speaker indicated the nature of his 
proposed address, the invitation to speak would have 
been withdrawn.” 

The librarian who supplies impartial factual in- 
formation to those seeking to guide the process of 
social evolution wisely is a more useful member of 
society than one who tries to hinder social progress 
by maligning and misrepresenting the pioneers of 
today—some of whom may prove to be the prophets 
of tomorrow. 


Forthcoming Issues 


As Previousty ANNOUNCED, the November 1 
issue will be a Children’s Book Week number. 

Articles scheduled for the November 15 issue in- 
clude: “Individual End Papers for Public Libraries”, 
by Dr. Géza Schutes, Montclair, N. J., Free Public 
Library; “American Library Institute Fellows’ Con- 
tributions—1933”, by Henry O. Severance, librarian, 
University of Missouri; “Snter-Library Loans”, by 
D. P. O'Harra, librarian, Southwestern College Li- 
brary, Winfield, Kansas, and “An Experiment in 
Integrating, a Practical Project in the Library School 
Curriculum’, by Ruby E. Cundiff, Library School, 
George Peabody College for ‘Yeachers. 
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Library Books Reviewed 


The Approach 
To Librarianship’ 


THE Purpose of this book as set 
down in the preface by the author, 
who is Deputy Librarian of the Croy- 
don Public Libraries, is twofold. It 
is intended to proviae information for 
parents who consider librarianship as 
a career for their children, and also 
“to present that same information to 
first-year library assistants, and then 
to lay down such guidance in their 
studies as will enable them to set their 
feet on the first rung of the library 
ladder.” Two methods of training are 
available at present in Great Britain: 
the two year course (one year for 
graduates) at University College, 
London, leading to the Diploma of the 
School of Librarianship, and the ex- 
aminations for the Diploma of the Li- 
brary Association, for which no special 
course is offered. The student may 
prepare himself for the latter by inde- 
pendent study or by correspondence 
courses arranged by the Association 
of Assistant Librarians, and he may 
also attend lecture courses and sum- 
mer schools held in various places. 
More details of these than Mr. Sharp 
gives are found in the Yearbook of 
the Library Association. It is non- 
graduates who enter the library serv- 
ice as junior assistants who will be 
most likely to find use for this book. 

In Part One librarianship and dif- 
ferent kinds of libraries are defined 
and explained, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of library work as 
a profession are clearly discussed in 
the light of the author’s experience as 
a librarian and teacher and examiner 
of the Library Association. The gen- 
eral remarks and advice offered here 
are based almost entirely on British 
public library practice, and so contain 
little for American librarians which 
may not be found in our own profes- 
sional publications. The chief interest, 
then, for Americans lies in the idea 
they may get of British library organi- 
zation and of the British system of 
professional education. But anyone 
interested in these matters will gain 
more complete and satisfactory infor- 
mation from other books, such as 
Brown's Manual of Library Economy 
and the Library Association Yearbook, 
to mention only two of them. 

Part Two contains brief texts with 
“readings” and “knowledge tests” for 
study of the subjects the assistant is 
required to know for the Elementary 
Examination, the first of the three that 
he must take for the Diploma. This 
does not pretend to serve as a manual 
or textbook, and the student must in 


any case follow the Syllabus of the 

1 Henry A. Sharp, The Approach to 
Librarianship: a guide to the profession 
and to the Elementary Examination of the 


Library Association; with an introduction 
by H. M. Tomlinson. (London: Grafton, 
1934), 205p. 7/6d. net. 


Library Association and read the text- 
books listed there under each subject. 
This section could almost as well have 
been omitted, as it is not needed by 
those who take the correspondence 
courses, or those who go to the School 
of Librarianship, or by graduates, 
who may apply for exemption from 
this examination. The first part, deal- 
ing with the library profession and fa- 
cilities for training for it and the ap- 
pendix (somewhat amplified) printed 
on better paper, would have made a 
book just as useful and much more 
attractive. 

In making the four appendices sim- 
ply lists of professional organizations, 
periodicals and libraries and works 
of reference, with very brief and 
matter-of-fact notes, Mr. Sharp missed 
an opportunity of arousing some very 
worth while professional interest in 
the “beginners” for whom he writes, 
and of giving them at the same time 
some information they will not find in 
any other books. The third appendix 
lists a few books which give biblio- 
graphical information. Surely this is 
not the only kind the junior assistant 
is called upon to give, but perhaps it 
goes without saying that he knows 
how to use dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
almanacs, etc. Reference work as 
American librarians know it is not 
emphasized by either of the British 
examining bodies as a _ requirement 
for a Diploma, so perhaps the begin- 
ner can learn all he needs by experi- 
ence. However, Mr. Sharp might have 
helped him to be more useful and to 
find his work more interesting by 
calling his attention to some of the 
principal reference books he should 
know other than bibliographical ones. 

It is impossible to resist giving one 
quotation, though without comment as 
to its possible significance. This is 
from the note on THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
in the second appendix: “Perhaps a 
little advanced for the beginner, but 
not to be lost sight of by anyone who 
hopes to develop an intelligent inter- 
est in broad librarianship.” 

Marion E. VospurGH 


The Library’s 
Own Printing’ 


I Want To Give unqualified praise 
to Mr. Walter’s book on The Library’s 
Own Printing. It is an expansion of 
his pamphlet “Library Printing,” pub- 
lished in 1913, revised in 1933. This 
expansion is a serviceable primer of 
printing for those not in the printing 
trade who need to be intelligent about 
printing jobs which go through their 
hands. It is simple, clear and definite 
and every librarian can produce sound 
good printing, if he reads and follows 
Mr. Walter’s instructions. Because, as 


2 Frank K. Walter, Library’s Own Print- 
ing (Chicago: A. L. A., 1934), $1.50. 


the Foreword states, the obvious is jp. 
cluded, the book is particularly help‘ 
to beginners. Such common terms as 
“pica,” “em,” “agate,” etc., are clearly 
defined at precisely the right point. Te, 
point type is prescribed for books, bulle- 
tins, reports and other publications a, 
the smallest type which should gen. 
erally be used. Nineteen picas are ree. 
ommended as the best length for 1) 
point type with 2 point leads. When 
durable paper is advised a test to 
prove its strength is given. These are 
examples of the fundamental rules 
laid down which are a decided help 
to those who have little knowledge of 
printing. 

At the same time that technical points 
are explained, involved processes are 
dismissed with assurance that a know!- 
edge of them is not needed. I conside; 
that this is one of the book’s great 
virtues. It permits the person who has 
no special understanding of printing 
to put through a good job if he fol- 
lows instructions. For example, in 
speaking of the linotype and monotype, 
Mr. Walter makes the statement that 
“both types of machines are too com- 
plicated mechanically to be adequatel; 
described in a brief space.” Yet the 
two paragraphs which follow succeed 
in making a plain and intelligible dis- 
tinction. The book is logically arranged 
and it has a good index. Its format does 
credit to the subject. 

The only criticism that I would 
make is that, in this book on library 
printing, there are no illustrations re- 
produced from library publications to 
show pleasing design and makeup. 

If John Cotton Dana, the master- 
librarian-printer were here to see Mr. 
Walter's book I know that he would 
give it high praise. No library, unless 
the librarian has made a study of 
printing, can afford to do without it. 
BEATRICE WINSER, 
Librarian, Newark, N. J., 


Public Library 


“Actes” Of The 
International Library 
Committee® 


THE APPEARANCE of Volume VI of 
the Publications of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, 
giving the Actes of the seventh session 
of the International Library Commit- 
tee, which is the executive and direct- 
ing body of the International 
Federation, is a reminder that Amer- 
ican librarians have known too little 
of this exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable series. 

The first volume appeared in Up- 

8 International Federation of Library As 
sociations. Publications, Vol. VI. Actes du 
Comité International des Bibliothéques, 7me 
Session, Madrid, 28-29 mai 1934. La Haye, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1934. 
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sala in 1931 and gave a résumé of the 
meetings which preceded the formation 
of the international Federation of Li- 
brary Associations. They covered the 
Congress at Prague in 1926, at Atlan- 
tic City and Philadelphia in 1926, and 
at Edinburgh in 1927. It will be re- 
called that at the meeting in Edin- 
burgh in 1927 the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations was 
formed. The first session was held at 
Rome in 1928, and the second session 
at Rome, Florence, and Venice in June, 
1929. The official actions taken at these 
various sessions, as well as the min- 
utes of the International Library Com- 
mittee, are recorded in the first 
volume. 

The third session was held at Stock- 
holm in 1930. With this volume begins 
the annual series of reports on the 
libraries of the different countries of 
the world which have distinguished 
the set from that date on. There is 
probably no other single source for 
this information which at all equals 
the “Actes” in this regard. Each year 
a representative of the associations of 
librarians in the principal countries of 
the world presents a résumé of impor- 
tant events in his country during the 
year. These are printed in either Eng- 
lish, French, German, and occasion- 
ally Italian, as are the minutes of the 
Committee itself. In addition, there 
will be found in most of the volumes 
reports of various committees and cer- 
tain communications from librarians in 
various countries. Some of these com- 
mittee reports are of very great inter- 
est and importance, particularly the 
report of the Subcommittee on Produc- 
tion of Printed Books, the report of the 
Committee on Statistics for Libraries, 
the report of the Committee on Hos- 
pital Libraries, and so on. The arti- 
cles by individual librarians are 
chiefly in the nature of summary re- 
ports of progress in certain fields of 
librarianship. For example, in Volume 
III there is found a very interesting 
report on the development of Italian 
libraries after the first World Con- 
gress of Librarians and Bibliographers 
at Rome. Similar reports are to be 
found in each volume. 

The fourth volume covered the ses- 
sions at Berne in 1932 and included 
Dr. Collijn’s remarkable statement on 
the danger of cutting library budgets 
too far, a statement which was sent to 
all the governments in the world and 
which has had very considerable in- 
fluence—in certain countries at least— 
in preventing further reductions of li- 
brary budgets. There are extremely 
valuable reports in this volume on ex- 
change of university theses and a dis- 
cussion of statistics for university 
libraries, and a report on hospital li- 
braries which was greatly amplified 
in the communications made in later 
years. In this, as in other volumes, 
there are communications of impor- 
tance on somewhat unusual subjects. 
For example, M. Gabriel Henriot con- 
tributed an extremely interesting ac- 
count of the municipal libraries of 
Paris. Reports on the library practice 


of countries with which we in Amer- 
ica are not in frequent relations, such 
as Poland and Yugoslavia, are found 
in this and subsequent volumes of the 
Actes. It is possible to learn from 
these something of the library move- 
ment in these countries. 

The fifth volume covers the sessions 
at Chicago in October and at Avignon 
in November, 1933. One of the most 
interesting of the contributions of in- 
dividual libraries in Volume V is M. 
Bultingaire’s résumé of the scientific 
libraries in France. The whole ques- 
tion of German periodicals is re- 
viewed in this and the volumes im- 
mediately preceding and following it. 
Inter-library loan is treated at very 
considerable length in this volume. 

The most recent volume to appear is 
that covering the sessions of the Com- 
mittee at Madrid in May, 1934, with 
its preliminary arrangements for the 
Congress to be held at Madrid in the 
late spring of 1935. There are some 
very interesting reports on_ hospital 
libraries in Spain, as well as on hos- 
pital libraries in general; the Franco- 
German agreement for exchange of 
university theses is set out in detail; 
and there are, in addition, reports on 
the year’s work in various countries, 
of which Spain is perhaps the least 
familiar. 

The whole series of reports can now 
be obtained from the firm of Nijhoff of 
the Hague. The volumes were orig- 
inally published locally, but since 1932 
Nijhoff has been the official publisher 
of the International Federation. It is 
understood that this firm has a stock 
of the earlier volumes, and as long as 
this stock lasts can supply libraries 
with the complete set. 

It may be interesting to note also 
that the annual address of the Presi- 
dent of the Federation, which is 
printed in each issue, endeavors to 
give a bird’s-eye view of the progress 
of libraries throughout the world. The 
extremely able address of M. Godet at 
Madrid, for example, cannot fail to 
interest librarians everywhere. 

The Permanent Secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation is Dr. T. P. 
Sevensma, the librarian of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. The first Presi- 
dent was Dr. Isak Collijn, whom the 
writer of this notice succeeded in 1931. 
The Executive Committee consists of 
the President, Secretary, and the two 
Vice-Presidents—M. Godet, the Di- 
rector of the Swiss National Library 
at Berne, and Mr. Arundell Esdaile, 
the Secretary of the British Museum. 
It is not too much to say that this ser- 
ies of Actes has taken rank as an im- 
portant source of documentation for 
the progress of libraries throughout 
the entire world. It will not supplant 
any of the other well-known works 
established for the same purpose— 
notably The Year’s Work in Librart- 
anship, edited by Mr. Esdaile. It does, 
however, supply in convenient form 
an annual résumé of important and 
interesting events in the field of librar- 
ianship in most civilized countries. 
W. BisHop 


Denver School 


Of Librarianship 


THe American Library Association 
has fully accredited the University of 
Denver School of Librarianship, fol- 
lowing three years of work toward 
that end by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. The School was 
provisionally accredited in 1932, when 
it was visited by an examiner, but this 
year all provisions were removed. 


Drexel School 
Of Library Science 


THE School of Library Science, 

Drexel Institute, opened September 25 
with an enrollment of twenty-seven 
students. Twenty universities and col- 
leges are represented. 
_ Twenty-eight students were enrolled 
in the six weeks’ summer course in 
school library work given by the 
School, July 2-August 11. The course 
was conducted by Miss Aliee R. 
Brooks, assisted by Mrs. Mae Parkin- 
son Webb. Many of the students were 
under appointment to school library 
positions. The majority of those regis- 
tered were from Pennsylvania. 

The annual dinner for alumni of 
the Library School was held June 28 
in Montreal, in connection with the 
Conference of the American Library 
Association. Miss Frances Wright, 
Secretary of the Drexel Institute 
Library School Association, presided 
at the meeting in the absence of the 
president, Miss Ruth K. Roehrig. Dean 
Howland spoke upon the work of the 
School. 


Syracuse School 
Of Library Science 


At THE Request of the School of 
Education, the Syracuse School of Li- 
brary Science has inaugurated two 
courses for English majors who are 
planning to teach high-school English. 
These courses are presented in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of the 
new English syllabus of the State of 
New York. While taught by members 
of the faculty of the library school, 
they will carry credit for the degree 
in the School of Education only and 
will not be part of the professional 
curriculum of the School of Library 
Science. The first is a course in 
“Reading Guidance” designed as a 
study of the reading interests of the 
adolescent as a basis for selecting 
books which will encourage and de- 
velop these interests, and guidance in 
the use of books to supplement the 
required work in English to correlate 
the school library with the classroom. 
The second course is in “Library 
Usage.” It is planned as a practical 
study of the resources and use of the 
school library as an essential part of 
the future teacher's professional equip- 
ment and an appreciation of the value 
of the library in the school. 
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THe Liprary Journaz 


Current Library Literature 


ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING 


Aziere, Charles. Accounting for 
Catholic institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Atchison, Kan.: St. Benedict's 
College, 1933. pap. 29-57 p. 25¢. 

National Benedictine Educational As- 
sociation Bulletin, v. 16, no. 2, Dec., 
1933. Library, p. 41. 


We install a cost system. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 4 bout 
Books. 41-2.) June, 1934. 


BiBLioGRAPHY 
Colin, Elicio. Une bibliographie geo- 
graphique idéal—réalisation. Revue 
du Livre. 2:201-206. June/July, 1934. 
—Sve also Periopicats (Hawkins). 
Susyect Lists 
American Association of University 
Women. New and unusual occupations 
for women. Lip. Jour. 59:667-668. 
Sept. 1, 1934. 


Mainly magazine 
notated, 


Matthews, M. A. The effect of war 
on the criminal tendencies of the race. 
Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Aug. 16, 1934. 
pap. 4 1. Mimeographed. Apply. 


Brief reference list, no. 1. 


references; an- 


Meixell, Granville. The trade cata- 
log collection; a manual with source 
lists. New York: Special Libraries As- 
sociation, 1934. pap. 53 1. $1. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Based on the Trade Catalogue Col- 
lection, Egleston Library, School of 
Engineering, Columbia University. 


Minnesota High School League. 
Bibliography for debate. Lib. Notes 
and News. 11:44-46. Sept., 1934. 

Subject: The federal government 
should adopt the policy of equalizing 
educational opportunity by annual 
grants for public elementary and _ sec- 
ondary education. 


Russell Sage Foundation Library. 
Child welfare. New York, 1934. 5 p. 
folder. 10¢. 

Bulletin, no. 125, June, 1934. 


Segar, Gladys. Bibliography on the 
Lenni-Lenape, or Delaware Indians. 


New Jersey Lib. Bull. new series, 
2:28-29. Apr., 1934. 


Includes analytics. 


U. §.—Tariff Commission. The tar- 


iff, a bibliography; a select list of. 


references. Wash., D. C.: U. S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off.; Supt. of Docs., 1934. pap. 
980 p. $1. 
Miscellaneous series. 
Cornelia Notz and staff. 


Prepared by 


Wenman, L. M. New Jersey pamph- 
lets and maps. New Jersey Lib, Bull. 
new series, 2:5. Apr.; 2:3-4. June, 
1934, 


——See also CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
(Eastwood, New); GOVERNMENT 
(Catalogue) ; ForEIGN (various lists) ; 
MepicaL (Garrison); © NEWSPAPER 
(Parsons); ScHoot (Reference). 


Book WEEK 


Adkins, N. R. Shadow pictures for 
Book Week. 74 Park St., Springfield, 
Mass. American Childhood. 19:13- 
14+. Nov., 1933. 


Betterly, H. G. Treasure hunt, Os- 
terhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre. 
Penn. Lib. Notes. 14:390-394. Jan., 
1934. 


Brumbaugh, F. N. Scrapbook li- 
brary; suggestion for a Book Week 
activity. 425 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Grade Teacher. 51:38+. Nov., 1933. 


Collins, H. What price Book Week? 
516 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. Ca- 
nadian Bookman. 15:162. Oct., 1933. 


Greer, M. M. World cruise; a Book 
Week project. 1201 Sixteenth 
N. W., Wash., D. C. National Ele- 
mentary Principal. 12:288-294. June, 
1933. 


Paster, M. L., and M. B. Herman. 
Book friends; a play in two scenes 
for Book Week. 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Grade Teacher. 51:48+. Nov., 
1933, 


Smith, B. A. Book Week in Wis- 
consin libraries—1933. Wis. Lib. Bull. 
30:2-11. Jan., 1934. 

Reprints list of books for boys and 
girls from the Cincinnati (O.) Public 
Library Guide Post, Nov., 1933. 


Toser, M. A. Adaptable book pro- 
gram. Chicago Univ. Press, Chicago, 
Ill. English Journal (H. S. Ed.). 22: 
673-674. Oct., 1933. 


Tyrrell, William. What is the value 
of Canadian Book Week? Ont. Lib. 
Review. 17:93-94. Nov., 1933. 


Voigt, Fanora. Suggestions for Book 
Week. Normal Park, Dansville, N. Y. 
Instructor. 43 :43+. Nov., 1933. 

AppiTIoNAL references: Book Week cele- 
brations, Lis. Jour., 58:882-884, Nov. 1, 
1933; Book Week 1933, Iowa Lib. Quar., 
12:70-73, Jan./Mar., 1934; Book Week 
number, News Letter, Oct., 1933, 14 p.; 
A Cargo of books for 1933 Book Week, 
rDubois, Pa.: Public Library, 1933. 2 f.; 
Children’s Book Week, Ont. Lib. Review, 
17:95, Nov., 1933; Timely stories, Grade 

eacher, 51:28-29+, Nov., 1933. 


See also Plays (Pitkin). 


Catatoc Carps 


Goodrich, N. L. Top soil. Dart- 
mouth College Library, Hanover, 
N. H. Bulletin, 1:3-4. May, 1934. 


Grimy catalog cards. 


Ormerod, James. Style in card cata- 
loguing. ... Second ed., rev. Birm- 
ingham, Eng.: C. Combridge, Ltd, 
1934. pap. 24 p. 2s. 

First ed., 1933. 


Pressey, J. C. D. C. numbers on 
L. C. cards. Booklist. 30:65-66. Noy., 
1933. 

Changes brought about by using the 
thirteenth edition. 

references: Katalogregler 
och katalogkort cforms), Biblioteksblade;, 
19 :91-93, 1934; “The printing of cata- 
logue cards,” by M. F. Chin cin Chinese), 
Lib. Science Quar., 7:97-108, Mar., 1933: 
“Words about the author-card and _title- 
card,” by T. Tekeda cin Japanese), Library 
Journal of Japan, 28:115-117, 1934. ; 


CATALOGING 


Manrique de Lara, Juana. Reglas 
para aplicar los encabezamientos de 
materia. Asociacion de Bibliotecarios 
Mexicanos, México, D. F. Boletin. 
2:33-38. May 15, 1934. 

Continued and to continue. This in- 
stalment treats mainly of history, geog- 
raphy and biography. 


Ranganthan, S. R. Classified cata- 
logue code. Madras: Madras Library 
Association, 1934. pap. 292 p. (E. Gol- 
ston, Ltd., London. 10s.6d.) 


Trebst, Hans. Der heutige Erkennt- 
nisstand in der Formal- und in der 
Sachkatalogisierung. Zent. f. Bib. 51: 
435-451. Aug./Sept., 1934. 


Union Catalogue. Northern Regional 
Library Bureau. table. Lib. Assn. Rec- 
ord. series 4, 1:267-268. Aug., 1934. 

“Supplementary Cataloguing Rules.” 


CoopeRATIVE 


Lasso de la Vega, J. Cooperative 
cataloguing. Féd. Int. de Bib. 6:105- 
106. 1934. 


Metcalf, K. D. A paying venture. 
tables. 4.1.4. Bull. 28:239-242. May, 
1934. 


CATALOGS 


Briet, Suzanne. Le nouvelle salle des 
catalogues a la Bibliothéque nationale. 
illus. Revue du Livre. 2:170-173. May, 
1934, 


Hassbargen, Hermann. Stadtbiblio- 
theken und Gesamtkatalog. Zent. f. 
Bib. 51:417-423. Aug./Sept., 1934. 


Jousserandot, Louis. Les catalogues- 
index. Revue du Livre, 2:181-185. 
May, 1934. 


Penfield, H. E. The J.C.L. classified 
catalogue and its subject index. Chi- 
cago. John Crerar Library Quarterly. 
5:10-15. Apr./June, 1934. 

“...». main features of the cata- 
logue resulting from our use of 
Dewey .. Separate discussion of 
the subject catalogue. 
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CaTHoLic Books ANp Lipraries 


Brown, S. J. Classification of Catho- 
lic Central Library, Dublin. table. 
Catholic Lib. World. 5:73. May 15, 
1934. 


Religious literature. 


Langlois, Marcel. La bibliothéque de 
l'Institut catholique de Paris au- 
jourd’hui—demain. Revue du Livre. 
2:207-211. June/July, 1934. 


(Aziere) ; 
LIBRARY 
(Cecil, 


—See also ACCOUNTING 
CLASSIFICATION (Miss) ; 
ScHoots (Agatha); ScHOOL 
Reference, Standards). 


CHILDREN’S Lipraries, Work, Etc. 
Bell, B. W. Magic tooth. Louisville, 
Ky.: Public Library (1934). 2 1. 6¢. 
Reprinted; first appeared in 1928. 


Story incorporates 125 concealed titles. 
Printed in Child Life, Nov., 1931. 


Rines, Avalon. Trail blazing at 
Kemp. News Notes. 10:13. July, 1934. 


Motivating children’s reading at 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


——See also BooK WEEK. 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Eastwood, Mary. Books for girls 
from 12-16 years of age; recom- 
mended for use in welfare institutions. 
Albany, N. Y.: N. Y. State Dept. of 
Social Welfare, 1934. pap. 39 p. 

Bulletin no. 2. 


Haverland, Della. Classics adapted 
by children. Pacific Bindery Talk. 
7:7-9. Sept., 1934. 


Hockenberry, Evelyn. Appreciation 
hours for boys and girls. Pacific Bind- 
ery Talk. 7:14-16; to continue. Sept., 
1934, 


New York State Library.—Book In- 
formation Section. Best juvenile books 
of 1933. Lip. Jour. 59:665-666. Sept. 1, 
1934, 


——See also Book WEEK. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Guha, S. C. Prachya-Vargikarana- 
Paddhati, being a system of book clas- 
sification developed on oriental lines. 
Benares, India: Grantha-Goshthi, 
1932, 

Title from Lib. Assn. Record, series 
4, 1:102, Mar., 1934. 


Miss ;Jeannette J.) Murphy enters 
second year of fellowship rat the Li- 
brary School, Univ. of Chicago) in 
preparing classification of religion. 
Catholic Lib. World. 6:1, 3. Sept. 15, 
1934, 


— See also CATALOG Carps (Pres- 
sey); Catatocs (Penfield); CaTHo- 
Lic. (Brown); Mepicat (Black) ; 
PAMPHLETS (Thornton). 


County Lipraries 


County library notes: Improvement 
in county library services. Lib. Assn. 
Record, series 4, 1:271-273. Aug., 1934. 


Based on current reports. 


Edge, N. C. W. Libraries and the 
counties. Ln. and Book World. 23 :303- 
304. July, 1934. 


Johnson, William. Arkansas needs 
county libraries. Lis. Jour. 5§9:712-713. 
Sept. 15, 1934. 

A “Library Creed’ adopted by the 
Arkansas Library Association. 


Training for county librarians. 
A.L.A. Bull, 28:416. July, 1934. 

Recommendations of the A.L.A. 

Joint Committee on Specialized Train 

ing for County Librarians. Also in Lin. 
Jour., 59:664, Sept. 1, 1934. 


EXHIBITS 


An Exhibition of autograph letters, 
books, and relics of Horatio, Lord 
Nelson, from the collection of Morris 
Wolf, Esq. Phila.: Free Library of 
Philadelphia, 1934. pap. 4 f. 


Le Général La Fayette. Catalogue 
des livres, estampes, autographes et 
souvenirs composant la collection de 
M. Blancheteau exposée a l'occasion 
du centenaire de la mort du Général 
La Fayette (20 mai 1834). Paris: 
Pershing Hall, 1934. pap. 200 p. illus. 


Schad, R. O. The Huntington Li- 
brary’s special exhibitions. Lis. Jour. 
59 :642-645. Sept. 1, 1934. 


Smith, B. A. Traveling hopefully. 
Wis. Lib. Bull. 30:100-101. May, 1934. 
Includes part of list of travel agen- 


cies compiled by Muriel Page and pub- 
in the Ont. Lib. Rev., Nov.. 
3. 


Smith, Gretta. Making friends for 
the library through exhibits. illus. Lis. 
Jour. 59:646-649. Sept. 1, 1934. 

At Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 

University of Michigan.—William 
L. Clements Library. Facsimiles @ 
forgeries; a guide to a timely exhibi- 
tion. Ann Arbor, 1934. pap. 14 p. illus. 

Exhibit suggested by the ‘‘Carter- 
Pollard Inquiry into the Nature of 
Certain Nineteenth Century Pam- 
phlets’’; intro. signed by H. M. Jones. 


Foretcn Poputation AND THE LIBRARY 


McLellan, M. B. Recent aids to 
inter-racial service. Lin. Jour. 59:303- 
305. Apr. 1, 1934. 


The reference librarian's work for 
the foreign-born; includes bibliography. 


Markowitz, Augusta. Recent addi- 
tions to the Hungarian collections. 
New York Public Library, New York. 
Branch Library Book News. 11:120- 
127. Sept., 1934. 

Annotated. 


Norwegian books for American li- 
braries, 1933. 116 E. 64th St., New 
York. American Scandinavian Re- 
view. 22:280. Sept., 1934. 

Annotated; trade information. 


Scoff, T. B., and M. S. Abourjaily. 
Arabic books for libraries. Lin. Jour. 
59 :609-610. Aug., 1934. 

“The list is composed of fiction and 
non-fiction which will appeal to the 
largest number of Syrian readers.” 
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Standbridge, Mary. List of Polish 
books recommended by Buffalo, N. Y., 
Public Library. Penn Lib. Notes. 14: 
441-443. July, 1934. 


Work with the foreign-born: Penn- 
svlvania libraries. Penn. Lib. Notes. 
14:433-441. July, 1934. 

Pagination includes: Suggested plans 
for interchange of foreign books among 
Pennsylvania libraries. Partial list of 
books in foreign languages in Pennsyl- 
vania libraries, May, 1934. List of 
universities and colleges willing to co 
operate by lending individual books for 
a limited period. Dealers in foreign 


books. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Bradley, Phillips. “Let's look at the 
record’; a few pertinent suggestions 
concerning the printed reports of 
legislative labors. port. Drexel Ave., 
and 58th St., Chicago. State Govern- 
ment. 7 :137-140. July, 1934. 


Catalogue of the public documents 
of the Seventy-first Congress and of 
all departments of the Government of 
the United States for the period from 
July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1931. Wash., 
D. C.: U. S. Govt. Prtg. Off.; Supt. 
of Docs., 1934. cl. 2808 p. $5. 

Comprehensive index, no. 20. Title 


from Weekly List, June 6, 1934. 


Wilcox, J. K. Official publications 
of the New Deal administrations and 
the small library. Lip. Jour, 59:599- 
603. Aug., 1934. 


Includes list. 


See also Liprary SCtENCE (Spe- 
cial). 


INSURANCE LIBRARIES 


Handy, D. N. Thinking through 
memory's pages with an insurance li- 
brarian. 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Weekly Underwriter. 130:43+, sec. 2. 
May 26, 1934. 


Swerig, M. B. Coming events and 
their shadows. illus. 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. Weekly Underwriter. 
130:51, sec. 2. May 26, 1934. 


INTERLIBRARY LOANS 


Ewing, M. J. Borrowing from our 
neighbors, Lis. Jour. 58:918-923, Nov. 
15, 1935. 


Ireland, N. O. A code for inter- 
library loans. Lip. Jour. 59:453-455. 
June 1, 1934. 


Muszkowski, J. Interlibrary loans in 
Poland. forms, chart. Féd. Int. de Bib. 
5 :196-200. 1934. 

Folding chart shows the lending and 
borrowing of books by individual in- 
stitutions in Poland. 


LIBRARIANS 


Abernathy, Esther. Leisure for li- 
brarians and librarians for leisure. 
News Notes, 10:18-19. July, 1934. 


Doane, G. H. The librarian as a 
writer. A.L.4. Bull. 28:446-451, 474. 
Aug., 1934. 
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Hill, F. P. How retired librarians 
spend their leisure time. Lis. Jour. 
59:693-697. Sept. 15, 1934. 

Avpirionar references: America’s young 
men, vol, 1, 1934, Los Angeles: Blank 
Pub. Co., 1934, cl., 678 p. $12.50; The 
Age factor as it relates to women in busi- 
ness and the professions, by H. A. Byrne, 
Wash., D. C., U. S. Supt. of Docs., (934, 
66 p., 10¢; “Great librarians: Cardinal 
Ehcle,” Commonweal, 20 :211-212, June 22, 
1934. 

— also Scientiric (U.S.). 
Lipraries 
AUSTRIA 
_Breycha-Vauthier, A. C. 
libraries, Féd, Int. de Bib. 
1934, 
Kraft, Bericht der bib)iothekari- 


schen Fachgruppe Osterreichs 1932-33. 
Féd, Int. de Bib. 5:169. 1934. 


Austrian 
5 98-99. 


Kraft, V. Die oesterreichischen Bib- 
liotheken. Féd. Int. de Bib. 670-71. 


1934. 


Francr anv Breiciem 

Guardia, G. B. La Bibliotheque na- 
tionale a Versailles. illus. 140 Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honoré, Paris (Ve). 
Beaux Arts. p. 2. Oct. 20, 1933. 


Villeneuve-Trans, R. de. Le role 
social des bibliothéques. xxvi, rue de 
Condé, Paris (Vie). Mercure de 
France. 252:87-96. May 15, 1934. 


See also Carnouic (Langlois). 


Great Britain 
Bing, Gertrud, The Warburg \nsti- 
tute. plan, illus. Lib. Assn. Record. 
series 4, 1:262-266. Aug., 1934. 


Esdaile, Arundell. The libraries of 
Great Britain and ireland in 1933-34. 


Féd. Int. de Bib, 6:84-85. 1934. 


McColvin, L. R. Urban public li- 
braries, u. Lib. Assn. Recard. ser. 4, 
1214-15: and continued. Jan., 1934. 

Caatiaued from Dec, number which 
discussed per capita expenditures; this 
instalment considers percentage of bor- 
rowers, 


Municipal \Vibrary statistics, 1933-4. 
table. Lid. Assn. Record, series 4, 1: 
274. Aug., 1934. 

Signed; E, V. C. 

Avpitionat references: “‘Bloomsbury’s 
kreat house of treasure, the British Mu- 
seum's library," by E. (Thane, New York 
Times Magazine, p. 12, 17, July 8, 1934; 
Les Bibliothéques de pret en Angleterre, 
Bulletin du Livre francais, July, 
V934, “The Public libraries and the com- 
munity; Manchester's experience,’ by C. 
Nowell,” Manchester Guardian, face 1S, 
1934. A Scottish innovation; establishment 
of school branches, Municipal Journal, 43: 


496, Apr. 13, 1934. 
also Counry (County). 


Potanp 
Muszkowski, J. Polish libraries. 
Féd. Int. de Bib. 5:123-127. 1934. 


also INTERLIBRARY (Muszkow- 
ski). 


SWITZERLAND 
Godet, M. Les bibliothéques suisses. 
Octobre 1933-Mai 1934. Féd. Int. de 
Bib. 6:99-101. 1934. 


A review covering Swiss libraries, 


1932-33, in 5:128-132. 


The International Research Institute 
Library. School & Soc. 40:19. July 17, 
1934. 

At Geneva. Reprinted from The 
New York Sun. 

Wirz, H. G, Les Bibliothéques pub- 
liques en Suisse. Paris: Institut inter- 
national de coopération intellectuelle, 
1933. iv, 34 9. 


Reprinted from Bibliotheques popu- 
aires et loisirs ouvriers. itle from 


“Biblio”, Dec., 1933. 
Unirep Srares 
American Library  Association.— 
Planning Committee. A national plan 
for libraries. Lip, JOUR, 59:661-663. 
Sept. 1, 1934. 


Brainard, Chauncey. The Farmers 
Library (Ogden, N. Yu. New York 
Libs, 14:110-111. Aug., 1934. 

“Notes on New York Library His- 
tory. Extracted from an_ historical 
paper written in 1915. 


Ulveling, R. C. The American scene. 
Lib. Assistant, 27 ;:189-191. Sept., 1934. 


Deductions from recent discussions 
of libraries in 1954; see 4A.L.A4. Bull., 


Mar., 1934. 


See also County (Johnson). 


Liprary PertopicaLs 


Howarth, Reginald. co-opera- 
tive bulletin.” Lib. World, 36:275-278. 
June, 1934. 


South African Libraries. South Af- 
rican Library Association, Johannes- 
burg, S. A. 

Incorrectly stated to have changed 
its title to Suid-Afrikaanse biblioteke 
in these columns. “It is a bi-lingual 
journal, the title, imprint, etc., occur- 
ring in English on the front cover and 
in Afrikaans on the back, and «ice 
versa in alternate numbers.’’—Letter. 


Liprary SCHOOLS 
Accredited library schools. School & 
Soc. 40:284. Sept. 1, 1934, 
Resumé of A.L.A. Committee's ob- 
secvauions, 
Agatha, Mother. Half-century of 
pragress. Grand Centra) Termina), 


New York. Commonweal. 18:560-56). 
Oct. 13, 1933. 


Baker, E. A. The London School of 
Librarianship. Wilson Bull. 9338-39. 
Sept., 1934. 

See also County (Yraining) ; Li- 
BRARY SCIENCE (Reece). 


Liprary Science 


American Library  Association.— 
Committee on Library Yerminology. 
Library Terminology. 4.£.4. 
28:347-348. June, 1934. 

Annual cegart; G. Akers, Chmn. 


Tue Liprary Journar 


Business methods in a library which 
even a small library should observe. 
Towa Lib. Quar. 12:91. Apr./June, 
1934, 


Library Association. Small munici- 
pal libraries; a manual of modern 
method. 2d ed., rev. and enl. London, 
1934, 160 p. illus. 


Moyer, Kathleen. Invoicing, acces- 
sioning and classification for the small 
library. Ont. Lib. Review, 17:104-106. 
Nov., 1933. 


O'Leary, J. G. Library policy in the 
new town. Lib. Assn. Record. series 4, 


{:205-208. July, 1934, 


Reece, E. J. Contributions to re- 
search by the School of Library Sery- 
ice, Columbia University. Lisp. Jour. 
59 :653-655. Sept. 1, 1934. 


Includes list of present investigations 
by members of staff. 


Special Libraries Assoctation— 
Committee of the Civic-Social Group. 
Public administration libraries; a 
manual of practice. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1934. pap. 67 
p. forms, bibliogs. $1. 

Publication, no. 40. . . libraries 
concerned with the business methods 
of government.” 


AbbITIONAL references: List of Chinese 
books on library science, Shanghai: China 
Lib. Service, 23 p.; “Extensivt in- 
tensive biblioteksarbete,” by F. Hjelmgyis, 
Biblioteksbladet, 19:85-91, 1934; “'n Kort 
Inleiding tot bibliografiese Wetenskap,” 
South African Lids., 2:19-24, July, 1934; 
Obras existentes en la Biblioteca Calin .. . 
sobre organizacion de bibliotecas y sistemas 
de classificacion, Wash., D. C.: Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1933, 13 1.; The Old librarian's 
almanack; excerpts from a rare pamphlet, 
News Notes, 10:1-2, July, (934. “Two 
opinions on library’s accessory works,”’ by 
T. Matuso cin Japanese), Library Journal oj 
Japan, 28 :97-104, 1934. 


Maps 
Maps. Dartmouth College Library, 
Hanover, N. H. Bulletin, 1:3-5. Feb, 
1934. 
The Library's choice items. Signed: 
N.G.L. 
Walkley, R. L. Present-day atlases. 


Mass. Lib. Club Bull. 24:32-34. Feb., 
1934, 


Includes: Check-(is¢ af atlases. 
See also 
(Wenman). 


Mepicar Lipraries 


Black, C. Record-librarian’s 
manual, a guide to organizing, clas- 
sifying, and filing clinical records and 
medical literature. St. Paul, Minn.: 


Bruce Pub. Co., 1933. 154 9. illus. 


Browing, W. Influences that have 
molded a great medical {ibracy. (L/- 
brary of the Medical Society of County 
of Kings.; 95 Nassau St., New York. 
Medical Times and Long Island 
Medical Journal. 62:48. Feb., 1934. 
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Further experiences of the Gold- 
Headed Cane. Fort Wayne, Ind. 4m- 
erican Journal of Digestive Diseases 
and Nutrition, 1:280-285. June, 1934. 

Section X—After “Hours”. In this 
“episode,” the library of the Royal 
College of Physicians is described. 


Morton, L. T. Hoa to use a medical 
library: a guide to research for prac- 
titioners, research workers and stu- 
dents. London: John Bale, Sons & 
Danie)sson, 1934. 70 p. 2s.6d. 

Title and 
Assn. Record, 
Aug., 1934, 


—See also Periopicats (Medical) ; 
(London), 


review, Lid. 
1 :294-295, 


extended 
series 4, 


Newspaper Lipraries 


Brynes, H. W. The value af The 
New York Times for research. (New 
York, 1934.) pap. 4 f. 

First prize essay of the recent con- 
test. 


Gregory, Winifred. Union Jist of 
newspaper files. table. A.L.A. Bull. 
28:214-215. Apr., 1934. 


Table gives names of state leaders. 


Scribner, B. W. 
newspaper records. 
Govt. Prtg. Off.; Supt. of Docs., 
pap. 10 p. 5¢. 

Nationa) Bureau of Standards Mis- 
cellaneous Publication, no, 145. 


Preservation of 
Wan. BD. 
1934. 


PAMPHLETS 


Bruder, M. E. Pamphlets. Wis. Lib. 
Bull, 30:146-147. July, 1934. 
Reprinted from Chicago Public Li- 
brary Staff News, Mar., 1934. 


Thornton, J. L. Pamphlet problem 
in libraries. form. Lis. Jour. 59:526. 
fune 15, 1934, 


Mainly classification shelving. 


Winser, Beatrice. Answer to Query 
SA scheme for shelving pamphlets}. 
Wilson Bull. 9:37-38. Sept., 1934. 


Worked out by John Cotton Dana 
“many years ago’. 


PERIODICALS 


Brown, C. H., Library budgets and 
the cost of periodicals. Lis. Jour. 
59:637-638. Sept. 1, 1934. 

Includes the annual report of the 


A.L.A, Sub-Committee on German 
Periodicals. See also his “College li- 
brary budgets and ¢he (acreased cost 
of book purchases,’ School & Soc., 
40 224-226, Aug. 18, 1934, and “Ger- 
man periodicals and American Librar- 


ies,” Science, new series 79:250-252, 
Mar. 16, 1934. 


Copeland, J. I. Periodical checklist 
for a teacher's college library. Nasv- 
ville, Tenn.: Peabody Library School, 
1934. pap. 37-48 p. 25¢. 

Peabady contributions to librarian- 


ship, no. 2. Reprinted from Peabody 
Journal of Education, v. 12, no. 1, 


July, (934. 


Hawkins, E. E. Who use periodical 


indexes? Cathalic Lib, World. 635-6. 
Sept. 15, 1934. 


Hunter, Elden. A study of the peri- 
odical reading done by college stu- 
dents. table. School & Soc. 40:70-72. 
July 14, 1934, 

Wisconsin State 
Milwaukee. 


Teachers College, 


Kornhauser, Henrietta, and M. M. 
Lynch, Union list of periodicals in 
some of the special libraries of Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh: Special Libraries 
Association, Pittsburgh Chapter, 1934. 
pap. 139 Il. Mimeographed. $4.50; $8 
for 2, 

“Revised and greatly enlarged”; 
first ed., 1926. Order from V. J. Mac- 
Donald, Aluminum Research Wabora- 
tories, P. O. Box 772, New Keusing- 
ton, Pa. 


Medical Library Assoctation. Report 
of the Committee on the Cost of Cur- 
rent Medical Periodicals for the year 
of 1033-1934. (Boston?; 1934. pap. 4 f. 

Reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, n. 8, Vv. 
23, no. 1, 1934. 

Waples, D. Periodicals for the co)- 
lege library; prepared from a list by 
Dr. Eugene Hilton. North Central As- 
sociation, Ann Arbor, Mich. Quar- 
terly. 8:425-443. Apr., 1934. 


Whitcomb, Metta. Magazines a li- 
brary should take. Jowa Lib. Quar. 
12;88-89, Apr./June, 1934. 

Wood, H. A. Periodicals suggested 
for school libraries. Lib. Notes and 


News. 11:52-53. Sept., 1934. 
Short list. 
PERSONNEL 
California Library Association. 


Classification and pay flans for the 
municipal libraries of California pro- 
posed by the certification and salaries 
committees. Sacramento?; 1934. pap. 
85 ). $1. Mimeographed. 
Order from Eleanor Hitt, California 
State Library, Sacramento. 

Library Association.—Council, Sa)a- 
ries and conditions of service; recom- 
mendations. Lib. Assn. Record. series 
4, 1:223-225. July, 1934. 

Roy, Pauline Staff arts and crafts 
exhibits. illus. Lis. Jour. June 15, 
1934. 


Priays For Liprary PRESENTATION 

Carnes, A. “Yhese readers.’ John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. Quarter/ey. 
§:1-2. Oct./Dec., 1933. 

“A nonsensical thing, somewhat re- 
sembling a play in one act, being 
the events of a day, in retrospect, at 
The Jaha Crerar Library.” 


Pitkin, Mabel, and S. B. Ware. Two 
dreams; two little plays for Book 
Week. 425 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Grade Teacher. 51:36. Nov., 1933. 


Pustic Lisraries 
Gallo, Alfonso. Le biblioteche popo- 
lari. Accad. Bib, d'Italia. 8:162-133; 
to continue. 1934. 
Universal; (his (astalment includes 


the United States, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Virgin Islands, Panama, Puerto 


Rico, England. Histarical. 
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Green, Edward. Tendencies in mod- 
ern public library organisation. Mu- 
nicipal Jour. 43:1106. Aug. 10, 1934. 


— Sve also LipRARIES—UNITED STATES 
(American). 
Researcu 


methods in 
Sixteenth 


Alexander, C. Library 
educational research. 1201 


St, N. W., Wash. D. C. Review of 
Educational Research. +:92-96. Feb., 
1934. 

Wright, L. B. The encouragement 


of research at the Huntington Library. 
Lis, JOUR. 59:639-642. Sept. 1, 1934. 


See also Literarians (Doane); 
LIBRARY Science (Reece); MeEpDICAL 
(Morton) ; Newsearek (Byrnes). 


SALARIES 


American Library Association.— 
Committee on Salaries and Employ- 
ment. Salaries and employment. 4.1.4. 
Bull. 28:351-353. June, 1934. 

Annual report; J. B. Kaiser, Chmn. 


The Question of salaries. Lin. Jour. 
59:712-713. Sept. 15, 1934. 


— See also PerRsoNNeL (California). 


Scuoor Liprarits 


Adams, A. E. The use of the school 
library by teachers and pupils in 
junior and senior high schools. Lib. 


Quar, 4:413-419. July, 1934. 


American Library  Association.— 
Publicity Committee. The significance 
of the school library. Chicago, 1933. 
50 1, Mimeographed. 

Leads, no. 10. 


A )ibrary in every 
parochial school. 524 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Catholic School 
Journal, 34:117-119. June, 1934. 


This number of the “Journal” 
called: Schoolbook and Library Refer- 


ence Number. 
Cundiff, R. E. Alarms and moni- 


tions. Is the school fibrary a financial 
menace? Nashville, Tenn. Peabody 


Cecil, Sister. 


Journal af Education, 11:208-211. 
Mar., 1934. 
Faus, LC. L. List of recommended 


books for high school libraries. Neaw 
Jersey Lib. Bull. new series, 2:28-29. 
Apr., 1934. 
Since 19315 trade information only. 
Regular department. 


A Reference list of books and clas- 
sies read in high-schoo) Enghish classes. 
524 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Catholic School Journal. 34.:134- 
136. June, 1934. 


Standards of the elementary school 
library. 524 N. Milwaukee St, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Catholic School Journal. 
34:3A. June, 1934. 

Adopted by the State of Washing: 


ton. “They are particularly suited to 
use in Cathalic schools. 


See also (Wood). 
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Screntivic AND TECHNICAL CLiBRARIES 
Correction: Heading omitted in last in- 

stalaieat of this subject, p. 711; col. 2, 

commencing with Gaskin, L. J. P. 


London School of MWygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. Classified cata- 


logue ... Class B. Natural science. 


Londons, (934, 32 Mimeographed, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
List of technical warkers in the De- 
partment ... and outline of depart- 


ment functions, 1933. Wash. D. C.: 


U. S. Gov't. Prtg. Off.; Supt. of Dacs., 
1934. pap. 125 p. 10¢. 


Miscellaneous publication, no. 177. 
—See also Cararocs (Penfield). 


SHELVING 
Graf, D. Draftsman's data sheets: 
library stacks. 330 W. 42d St, New 
York. Pencil Points. 15:143. Mar., 
1934, 


Henderson, R. W. Tiers, books and 
stacks, Lis, Jour, 59:382-383. May 1, 
1934. 

Editorial) note, p. 387. 


Smith, E. T. Self-indexing location 
for )ibraries and record systems. 


charts. £16. World. 36:253-256. May, 
1934. 
Continued from Jan. number. 


See also PAMPHLETS (Winser). 


Speciat 
Special Libraries annual meeting. 


Lig. Jour, 59:607, Aug, 1934. 


Résumé of the meeting. 


Special Libraries Association, 45s0- 
ciation membership lists. New York, 
1934, pap. 39 1. 50¢. Mimeographed. 

List of societies, institutions, and 
associations belonging to the Associa- 
tion, with notes of scope of activities, 
size, publications, etc. 

also INSURANCE Liprarigs; 
Lipraries—Great Britain (Bing); 
Mepicat Lipraries; Newsearer= 


BRARIES; PERIODICALS (Kornhauser) ; 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL LIBRARIES. 


Stare WELFARE 

Crone, Berta. Occupations today and 

tomorrow, 515 Madison Ave., New 

York. New Outlook. 163:4-5, 60. Jan., 
1934. 

Devotes generous space ta the Li- 

brary Credit Union, New York Public 

Library, bringing to date and adding 


statistics given by G. E. Fielstra in Lin, 
Jour., 58 :583-584, 1933. 


Special Libraries Association, Em- 
ployment Committee. Report. Special 
Libs, 25:166-167. July/Aug., 1934. 


R. B. Rankin, Chmn. 
STUDENT Assistants 


Allen, Delsie. In praise of organized 
pupil assistance. Wilson Bull. %:462. 
Apr., 1934. 


French, B. Library student assis- 


tants. Terre Haute, \nd. Teachers Col- 
lege Journal, 5:88-92. Sept., 1933. 


Shatter, V. R. Training student as- 
sistants in the high school library. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Teachers College 


Journal. 5 :84-88. Sept., 1933. 
Trustees, Boarvs, Committees, Erc. 


The Municipal year book, 1934... 
Editors: Clarence E, Ridley, Orin F. 
Nolting. Chicaga: laternational City 
ee Association, 1934. cl. 256 p. 

4, 

On spine: 1. Table HI, p. 123-127, 
Boards and Commissions in 248 cities 
over 30,000 population, includes \i- 
brary boards with indications of num- 
ber and mode of selection. 


Quigley, M. C., and W. &. Marcus. 
The library board and the librarian. 
Lib, Occurrent, 11;189-190. Apr./June, 
1934. 

Reprinted from New York Libs., 
Feb., (934, Alsa reprinted in Wis. 
Lib. Bull., 30:125-124, June, 1934. 


YounG People IN THE Liprary 


Anderson, S. Wi. Catering to the 
adolescent. Lib, Assistant, 27 :192-195; 
and continued. Sept., 1934. 


cIntraducing to the adult depart- 
ments of the library those junior read- 
ers who wi)) soon take out their adult 


cards., New Jersey Li. Bull. new 
series, 2:9-10. June, 1934. 
Elizabeth (N, J.) Public Library. 


Hildur. Ungdomen i 
Biblioteksbladet. 19:27. 


Lundberg, 
biblioteken, 
1934. 


Waples, Douglas. A look ahead at 
adolescent reading. A.L.A. Bull. 
28 :397-400. July, 1934. 


Wickson, Ethelwyn. Reading inter- 
ests of average intermediates. Wilson 
Bull. 9:25-26. Sept., 1934. 

Youth needs “books that are realis- 
tic, grim even, and yet not cynical— 
books which will give the average boy 
and girl that satisfaction of that con- 
tact with actual living which they 
seem to want most of af.” 


The Youth problem and_ books. 
A.L.A. Bull. 28:410, 422. July, 1934. 


Observations at the Conference on 
Youth Problems, June 1-2, 1934. 


Free For 
Transportation 


Tue New York Public Library has 
copies of the following publications 
that will be sent to any library applying 
for same, providing they wil) pay 
transportation charges. All requests 
should be addressed directly to Robert 
Lingel, Chief of Acquisition Division: 

Coolidge, Calvin—Have Faith in 
Massachusetts, 1919; Crowther, Sam- 
uel—A merica Self-Contained, 1933, 
Farrell, Hugh—What Price Progress? 
1926; The Future Independence and 
Progress of American Medicine in the 
Age of Chemistry, 1921; Garrett, 
Garet—A Bubble That Broke the 
World, 1932; Gregory, S. R.— Discov- 


ery, or the Spirit and Service of 


THe Lisrary Journal 


Science, 1929; Lefebure, Victor—P ji, 
Riddle of the Rhine, 1923; Powell 
Henry M.—Reducing Realty Taxe; 
1928; Shoemaker, M. M.—The Hear} 
of the Orient, 1906; Shoemaker, M. \{ 
—Indian Pages and Pictures, 19\2- 
Shaemaker, M. M.—Islam Lands 
1910; and Zanetti, J. E—The Signif- 
cance of Nitrogen, 1932. 


e 

THE Baker Liprary, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Busines 
Administration, Soldiers Field, Boston, 
Mass., will send the following item to 
any Library willing to pay the trans. 
portation charges: 

Faxon, frederick Winthrop, ed, 
nual Subject-Index, 1914, including as 
Part 11 the Dramatic Index, \9\34. 
(Boston: The Boston Book Company, 


One OF our friends has donated a 
supply of John M. Work’s What's So 
and What Isn't to us, asking that we 
distribute them to public libraries. We 
should very much appreciate it if you 
are able to insert a note in one of 
your future issues informing libraries 
that this book caa be had free on di- 


rect request addressed to us. 
HAROLD KE iso 


Socialist Party of the U. J. 
549 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


Calendar 
Of Events 


October 17-20—A. L. A. Regional 
Conference, Southeastern and Sauth- 
western Library Associations, joint 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn. 

October 22-24—Missouri Library 
Association, annua) meeting at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

October 24-26—Kansas Library As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

October 24-26—Nebraska Library 
Association, Annua) Meeting at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. 

October 24-26—Indiana Library As- 


sociation, annual meeting at Hotel 
Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 

October 26—Maryland Library As- 
sociation, fall meeting at Baltimore 
City College, Baltimore, Md. 

October 26—Massachusetts Library 
Club, annual meeting at Concord, 
Mass. 

October 31-November 2—Illinois Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
the Orlando Hotel, Decatur, III. 

November 14-15—Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, annual meeting 
at Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 27-29—American Library 
Association, Midwinter meeting. Chi- 
cago, Ill. Headquarters at Knicker 
bocker Hotel. 

June 24-29, 1935—American Library 
Association, fifty-seventh annual con: 
ference at Denver, Colorado. Head- 
quarters at Cosmopolitan Hote). 
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In The Library World 


Napoleon Library 


Given To Princeton 


Part OF the library of Napoleon 
Bonaparte has been given to Princeton 
University by André de Coppet, New 
York banker and a Princeton grad- 
vate of the class of 1915. The colec- 
tion, now housed among the rare 
books in the University Library, while 
for the most part literary and histori- 
cal, illustrate, as well, the interest of 
Napoleon in horticulture, travel and 
biography and in the {ife aad geog- 
raphy of other lands. Among the vol- 
ames are a number of trans)ations of 
popular English novels of the E£m- 
peror’s day. With a few exceptions, 
the volumes are uniformly bound in 
red morocco, stamped in gold. 


New Cambridge 
Library Opened 

THe New Cambridge University 
Library, butle with £750,000 of Rocke- 
feller money, was thrown open to stu- 
dents October 1. Formal opening cere- 
monies will not be held until October 
22 when King George visits Cam- 
bridge to express the university's grati- 
tude for American he)p. 

Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
architect for the Liverpoo] Cathedra), 
the new building has replaced an over- 
crowded structure in the heart of the 
town and marks the first shife from the 
site which the Cambridge Library had 
occupied for 500 years. 


Rosenwald County 
Library Experiment 


Tue First Rosenwald county library 
experiment to be placed on a perma- 
nent basis with public support is that 
in Richland County, South Carolina, 
with Columbia as the county seat. A 
one mill tax has been voted by the 
state legislature and a county library 
board has been appointed. 

Five years ago the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund launched a program of aid to 
libraries in the south, having for its 
purpose the development of county li- 
braries which would serve all elements 
of the population—rural and urban, 
Negro and white. 

To receive a grant a county had to 
pledge enough \ocal support to bring 
the total annual \ibrary budget to at 
least §0 cents per capita, including 
Rosenwald aid. Money from the fund 
and that raised by the county which 
the Rosenwald Fund matched, had to 
be used entirely for service, that is, 
books, salaries, ete., but not for build- 
ings. The county provided suitable li- 
brary quarters and coordinated public 
library facilities of the county under 
one head, a trained librarian, accord- 
ing to the Rosenwald plan. 


The usual scale of matching was $1 
from the Fuad for $1 from loca) 
sources for each of the first two years; 
$1 from the Fund for $2 from local 
sources for the third and fourth years; 
$1 from the Fund for $4 from local 
sources for the fifth year. Loca) money 
to match aid from the Fund must be 
“new money,” that is, funds over and 
above the library's budget at the time 
negotiations with the began. 
After the fifth year the local com- 
munity was to assume responsibility 
for the entire support with the moral 
obligation to maintain the service on 
as high a plane as existed during the 
period of the demonstration. Because 
of economic conditions the five year 
experiments have been in most cases 
adjusted to a seven year period. 

Counties which have received grants 
under these terms include: Walker 
county, Ala.; Webster parish, La.,; 
Coahoma county, Miss.; Davidson 
county, N. C.; Mecklenburg county, 
N. C.: Charleston county, S. C.; Rich- 
land county, S. C.; Hamilton county, 
Tenn.; Knox county, Yenn.; Shelby 
county, Tenn.; Jefferson county, Tex. 

Reading among rural people in the 
“Rosenwald counties” increased nearly 
200 per cent in the first two years fol- 
lowing the establishment of the experi- 
mental service. Among Negroes the 
increase in reading was wel) over 300 
per cent. More than 250,000 people 
were offered reasonably adequate pub- 
lic library service for the first time. 
At the request of the Rosenwald Fund 
the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago is now engaged 
in evaluating the results of the experi- 
ments and expects to report on them 
within the next year. 

Significant of the Richland county 
library’s place in public opinion is the 
fact that in 1932 the library achieved 
the unique distinction of being the one 
agency whose budget the Farmers and 
Taxpayers League did not recommend 
cutting. 

The first act of the Richland county 
library board just appointed has been 
to restore some of the cuts which have 
been in force in library Staff salaries. 


Readable 
Pamphlets 


READABLE PAMPHLETS ON SUBJECTS 
Or GENERAL INTEREST, a list selected 
by the Readers’ Advisers’ office of the 
Cleveland Public Library, is being dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form by the 
A.L.A. Board on the Library and 
Adult Education. The list is similar in 
the topics it covers, in its scheme of 
evaluating difficulty of wording, and 
in its general purpose to Books of 
General Interest for Today's Readers, 
compiled by Doris Hoit. The Sub- 
Committee on Readable Books hopes to 
find means of continuing this project 


of listing and evaluating readable 
pamphlets. A limited number of copies 
are available at A.L.A. Headquarters 
for five cents each (in stamps) to 
cover mailing costs. 


Penn Publishing 
Company Contest 


Ix June the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany offered prizes aggregating $100. 
each ta (he booksellers and librarians 
of the United States for their opinions 
on the nove) Blue Marigolds, by Helen 
Topping Miller. The contest closed on 
July 31 and the following librarians 
are announced as_ winners: First 
Prize, Margaret Fosmark, Crookston, 
Minn., Carnegie Public Library; Sec- 
ond Prize, Stephen A. McCarthy, St. 
John’s University Library, College- 
ville, Minn.; Third Prize, Rosamond 
H. Danielson, Providence, R. [., Pub- 
Me Library, Fourth Prize, Margaret 


Egan, Cincinnati, Ohio, Li- 
brary; and Fifth Prize, Helen S. 
Stevenson, Pasadena, Calif., Public 
Library. 

a. 
Book Club 
Selections 


Book-Of-The-Month Club 
November—EXPERIMENTS AvuTost- 


By H. G. Wells. Macmil- 
lan. 


Catholic Book Club 


November—TuHe Lovery Lavy Or 
By Maurice Baring. 
K nop}. 

and 


Sanctity. By Violet Clifton. Sheed 
and Ward. 


Junior Literary Guild 

November—Mikt AND Mary, THEIR 

SEARCH For ‘TREASURES (Primary 

Group). By Maud and Miska Peter- 

sham. Viking. 

My Poerry Book (Intermediate 

Group). By Grace T. Huffard and 

Laura M. Carlisle. Winston. 

Back To Buckeye (Older Girls). 


By Esther Greenacre Hall. Smith 
and Haas. 
"Boarp THe Arriiner (Older Boys). 


By John J. Floherty. Doubleday. 
Literary Guild 


November—TuHe Science OF Lire. By 
H, G. Wells. Doubleday. 


Religious Book Club 
October—THE REASON For Livin. By 
Robert Russell Wicks. Scribner. 


Scientific Book Club 


October—ADAM’S ANCESTORS. By L. S. 
Leakey. Longmans, 
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Books For 
The Prison Library! 


Non-Fiction 
Adamic, Louis. Native’s 


Harper, $2.75. (Tr) 


Modern Jugoslavia. 


Return. 


American Business Practice. 4v. Ron- 
ald, $14. (Bu) 


Recommended if budget permits. 
Anthony, 1. W. Paddle Wheels and 
Pistols. Macrae, $2.50. (Tr) 


Frontier river days. 


Ashford, B. K. Soldier in Science. 
Morrow, $3.50. (Bi) 


By the man who tracked down the 


“hook-worm.’ 


Atkins, W. E. Our Economic W orld. 
Harper, $1.68. (Ec) 


Relates principle of economics to 
conditions of life today. 

Joseph, ed. Empire in the 
Doubleday, $3.25. (Hi) 


Includes chapters by Owen Latti- 
more, Joseph Barnes, Pearl Buck, 
Nathaniel Pepper and others. 


Barnes, 
East. 


Bowman, C. E. and Percy, A. L. 


Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and 
Business. Amer. Book, $1.48. (Bu) 


Braddy, Nella. Anne Sullivan Macy. 
Doubleday, $3. (Bi) 


The story of the teacher of Helen 
seller. 


Brande, Dorothea. Becoming a Writer. 
Harcourt, $2. 


Chase, Stuart. Economy of Abundance. 
Macmillan, $2.50. (Ec) 

Author states there is abundance 
but our society is buile on the prin- 
ciple of scarcity, hence our present 
impasse. 

Chichester, F. C. Seaplane Solo. Har- 
court, $2.50. 

Flight in a “Moth” over Tasman 
sea from Auckland, New Zealand, to 
Australia. 

Clarke, B. L. Marvels of Modern 
Chemistry. Harper, $3. (Sc) 


Cole, G. D, H. and Margaret. Intelli- 
gent Man’s Review of Europe To- 
day. Knopf, $3. (Hi) 


From World War to July, 1933. 
Dahl, C. M. Housekeeping Manage- 


ment in Hotels and Institutions. 
Harper, $4. 
Davis, H. W. Money Sense. McGraw, 


$2. (Ec) 
Doust, L. A. Simple Sketching. Warne, 
$1. (Ar) 


For the beginner. 

1 Supplement No. 1 to 2500 Books for the 
Prison Library which was selected by Perrie 
Jones for the Committee on Libraries in 
Correctional Institutions of the A.L.A. and 
the Committee on Education of the American 
Prison Association. Supplement selected by 


Miss Jones, 


Dowell, A. A. and Jesness, 0. B. 
American Farmer and the Export 


Market. Univ. of Minn. $2. 
Duggan, S. P. Two Americas. 
ner, $1.75. (Tr) 


Duranty, Walter. Duranty Reports 
Russia. Viking, $2.75. (Tr) 


Serib- 


Author has been correspondent 
many years for the Manchester 
Guardian. 


Duryee, W. B. 4 Living From the 


Land. McGraw, $1.50. 
Eaton, W. P. On Yankee Hilltops. 
Wilde, $1.50. (Tr) 
New England mountains. 
Engelbrecht, H. C. 
Death. Dodd, $2.50. 


Shows who profit from our wars. 


Merchants of 


Engle, Paul. American Song. Double- 
day, $1.75. (Po) 


One of the younger poets. 


Faunce, Hilda. Desert Wife. Little, $3. 
(Tr) 
Seeing it through in the Southwest. 


Fleming, Peter. Brazilian Adventure. 


Scribner, $2.75. (Tr) 


Forster, E. M. Goldsworthy Lowes 

Dickinson, Harcourt, $3. (Bi) 
well 

man, 

Frederick, J. G. Primer of the “New 
Deal” Economics. Business Bourse, 
$2. (Ec) 

Gallagher, M. F. Government Rules 
Industry; a ia of the NRA. 
Oxford, $2. (Ec) 


Gannett, L. S. Sweet Land. Doubleday, 
$2. (Tr) 
In a Ford from New York to 
California and back through Can- 
ada. Genial and intelligent. 


Garnett, David. Rabbit in the Air. 
Harcourt, $1.50. 


Amusing confessions of an ama- 
teur aviator. 


written life of a great 


Gerwig, Henrietta, ed. Crowell’s 
Handbook for Readers and Writers. 


Crowell, $3.50. 


Glasscock, C. B. Golden Highway. 
Bobbs, $3.50. (Tr) 
Breezy story of gold rush days. 


Grenfell, W. T. Romance of Labrador. 
Macmillan, $4. (Hi) 
History and Pe as well as 
romance, 
Hadida, S. C. Manners for Millions. 
Doubleday, $1.95. 


Hansl, E. E. and Kaufmann, Helen. 
Minute Sketches of Great Compos- 
ers, Grosset, $1. (Bi) 


Harris, Evelyn. Barter Lady. Double- 
day, $2.50. 
The autobiography of a woman 
farmer who sees it through. 


Tue Liprary Journar 


Hawks, Ellison, Book of Electrical 
Wonders. Dial, $3. 


Good first book, print and illus. 


trations exce))ent. 


Headstrom, B. R. Story of Russia, 
Stokes, $3.50. (Hi) 
Hedin, S. A. 


Any of his books that the budget 
can stand. 


Henderson, (Bs M. Frontiers. Wumph- 
ries, $2. (Po) 

A book of American historical 

ballads and legends and lyrics of 
life and earth. 


Hirsch, Alcan. Industrialized Russia, 


Chem. Cat. Co., $3. 
Houston-Mount Everest Expedition, 


1933. First Over Everest, McBride, 
$3.50. (Sp) 


Ilin, Marshak. 100,000 Whys. Lippin- 
cott, $1.50. (Sc) 


Explanations of many everyday 
happenings, in simple vocabulary. 


Inglis, W. O. Champions Off Guard. 


Vanguard, $3. (Sp) 


Jell, G. C. Music Masters in Minia- 


ture, Scribner, $2. 


Jones, F. R. Farm Gas Engines and 
Tractors. McGraw, $3.75. 


Josephson, Matthew. Robber Barons. 
Harcourt, $3. (Bi) 
A study of the “empire-builders” 
of this country. 


Kallet, Arthur and Schlink, F. J. 700,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs. Vanguard, $2. 
Exposes 
practices. 


Kane, J. N. Famous First Facts. Wil- 
son, $3.50. 
Reference book arranged alpha- 


betically with chronological and geo- 
graphical indexes. 


misleading advertising 


Klotz, Helmut, ed. Berlin Diaries. 
Morrow, $2.75. (Hi) 
Anonymous diary of an ofhcia) in 
the Von Papen ministry which ended 
with Hitler as chancellor. 


Kunitz, S. J., ed. Authors Today and 
Yesterday. Wilson, $4.50. (Bi) 


Lattimore, Owen. Mongols of Man- 
churia. Day, $2.50. (Tr) 


Lemos, P. J. Leathercraft. School Arts 
Mag.,, $1. 


Folder, seventeen plates. 


— Pictorial Block Prints. School 


Arts Mag., $1 


Lengyel, Emil. New Deal in Europe. 
Funk, $2. (Ec) 


Lippmann, Walter. Method of Free- 
dom. Macmillan, $1.50. 


Little, Raymond and others. Oil and 
Gas Burning Under Boilers. \nt. 
Textbook, $1.90. 
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Lusk, H. F. General Text on Aecro- 


nautics. Ronald, $3.25. 


Lyman, G. D. Saga of the Comstock 
“Lode. Scribner, $3.50. (Hi) 
Early mining days and their leg- 
ends. 
Mantle, Burns. Best Plays of 1933-19394. 
Dodd, $3. (Dr) 
Marquis, Don. Archy and Mehitabel. 
Doubleday, $2. (Po) 
More rhymes from this immortal 
cockroach about Mehitabel the cat. 


Marshall, H. E. Island Story, a His- 
tory of England. Stokes, $3.50. (Hi) 


Vocabulary easy but not juvenile. 


Masters, David. §. 0. 5. Holt, $2.50. 
(Tr) 
Sixteen accounts of sea adventures 
and disasters. 
Mayo, Katherine. Soldiers, 
Next/ Houghton, $3.50. 
The story of the bonus in no un- 
certain terms. 


Mellish, A. J. First Steps in Air Con- 
ditioning. E. A. Scott, $2. 
Modern Encyclopedia, Grosset, $3.50. 


Mowrer, E. A. Germany Puts the 
Clock Back. Morrow, $2.50, (Hi) 
The Nazis. 


What 


Neale, J. E. Queen Elizabeth. Har- 
court, $3.75. (Bi) 
One of the best of modern biog- 
raphies. 
New Dealers. Simon, $2.75. 
The Roosevelt administration. 


Newton, A. E. End Papers. Little, $3. 
(Ar) 

Essays 
point. 

O'Connell, W. H., Cardinal. Recollec- 
tions of Seventy Years. Houghton, 
$3.50. 

Ogburn, W. F., ed. Social Change and 
the New Deal. Univ. of Chic., $1. 
(Ec) 

Each of twelve editors of Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology has writ- 
ten a brief appraisal of some phase 
of the administration. 

Ortega y Gasset, José. Revolt of the 
Masses. Norton, $2.75. 

A book for tomorrow as well as 
today. 

Osborne. Association. Handbook of 


American Prisons and Reforma- 
tories. Vol. 1. Osborne Ass'n, $2.50. 


O'Sullivan, Maurice. Twenty Years 
A-Growing. Viking, $2.50. (Tr) 
The Blaskett Islands off the Irish 
coast almost unknown until this 
book was written. 
Overstreet, H. A. We Move in New 
Directions. Norton, $3. (Ec) 
“How to think straight at the 
same time that we feel warmly.” 


with humor, charm and 


Paddock, C. W. Track and Field. 
Barnes, $2.50. (Sp) 


Page, A. W. and others. Modern Com- 
munication, Houghton, $2.75. 


Pagé, V. W. Ford Madels V8, B and A 
Cars. Henley, $2.50. (Sc) 


Peart, Barbara. Tia Barbarita. Hough- 
ton, $2.50, (Tr) 
South America and Mexico were 


her playground, 


Pitkin, W. B. New Careers for Youth. 
Simon, $1.50. 


Today’s job out)ook for men and 
women from seventeen to thirty-two. 


Polakov, W. N. Power Plant Manage- 
ment, McGraw, $2. 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice. Lincoln Electric 
Co., $1.50. 

High-grade trade publication, 495 
illus. 

Reed, W. M. And That's Why. War- 
court, $1.25. (Sc) 

Scientific facts in readable form 
and simple vocabulary. 


Riggs, A. S. Spanish Pageant. Bobbs, 
$5. (Tr) 


—— Spain—a Pageant. Bles, London, 
7/6. 


Rixson, M. E. Glorious Stars. Putnam, 
$1. (Sc) 


Rogers, Agnes and Allen, F. L., comps. 
American Procession. Harper, $2.75. 
(Tr) 


Mostly photographs. 


Rothery, A. E. Sweden. Viking, $3. 
(Tr) 


Rourke, C. M. Davy Crockett. Har- 


court, $2.50. (Bi) 
Authentic background. 


read, 


Easy to 


Seeger, Elizabeth. Pageant of Chinese 
History. Longmans, $3. (Hi) 
Vocabulary suitable for adult with 
educational limitations, Should be 
useful. 


Shankle, G. E. State Names, Flags, 


Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers, and 


Other Symbols. Wilson, $3.50. 
Skinner, C. L. Beaver, Kings and 
Cabins. Macmillan, $2.50. (Hi) 
Story of the fur trade in this 
country. 
Soule, G. H. Coming American Revo- 
lution. Macmillan, $2.50. (Sc) 
Sane, readable, reliable. 


Stowe, L. B. Saints, Sinners and 
Beechers. Bobbs, $3.75. (Bi) 
The family of Henry Ward 


Beecher by one of them. 


Strouse, C. R. Automobile-Engine 
Auxiliaries, Carburetors. Int. Text- 
book, $1.40. 
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Sutherland, H. G. arches of the Years. 


Morrow, $2.75. (Bi) 
A doctor tells his own story of 


student days in Scotland, bullfighting 
in Spain and as ship’s surgeon dur- 


ing the war, 
Tschiffely, A. Tschiffely's 
Simon, $3. (Tr) 
By horseback from the Argentine 
to Washington, D, C. in two and a 


half years. 


Ride, 


Tunney, Gene. Man Must Fight. 


Houghton, $2.50. (Sp) 


Wallace, H. A. Statesmanship and 


Religion, Round Table Press, $2. 
(Ec) 

Waln, Nora. House of Exile. Little, $3. 
(Tr) 


Chinese life 
American girl, 
Warner, G. S. “Pop” Book 
for Boys. McBride, $2. 
Way, Frederick Jr. Log of the Betsy 
Ann. McBride, $2.75. 
Steamboating on the Ohio. 


described by an 


Who's Who in Major League Base- 
ball, Buxton Pub. Co., Chic., $3. 
Woodward, D. B. and Rose, M. A. Jn- 

flation. McGraw, $1.50. 
Woollcott, Alexander. While 
Burns. Viking, $2.75. (Ar) 


“Reeking with witticisms.” 


Rome 


Fiction? 
Barnes, M. A. Within This Present. 
Houghton, $2.50. 
Bromfield, Louis. Farm. Harper, $2.50. 


Burman, B. L. Steamboat Round the 
Bend, Farrar, $2. 


Carroll, G. H. As the Earth Turns, 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


Drake, Francis and Katherine. Big 
Flight. Little, $2. 


Haines, W. W. Slim. Little, $2.50. 


Hay, Ian. David and Destiny. Hough- 
ton, $2. 

Hilton, James. Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 

Little, $1.25. 


—— Without Armor. Morrow, $2.50. 
Hobart, A. T. Oil for the Lamps of 
China. Bobbs, $2.50. 


Lane, R. W. Let the Hurricane Roar. 
Longmans, $1.50. 

Masefield, John. Bird of Dawning; or 
The Fortune of The Sea. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

Miller, Caroline. Lamb in His Bosom. 
Harper, $2.50. 


2This list does not include the popular 
“westerns” or “mysteries”. 
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Nordhoff, C. B. and Hall, J. N. Men 
Against the Sea. Little, $2. 
Sequel to Mutiny on the Bounty. 


Rinehart, M. R. State Versus Elinor 
Norton, Farrar, $2. 


Roberts, K. L. Rabble in 
Doubleday, $2.50. 


Sharp, Margery. Flowering Thorn. 
Putnam, $2.50. 


Walpole, Hugh. Vanessa. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 


Arms, 


Wodehouse, P. G. Nothing but Wode- 
house. Doubleday, $2.39. 
Useful Reprints For A Dollar 


Alexander, grand duke of Russia, 
Always a Grand Duke 


Only Yesterday 
American Oxford dictionary 

errr Familiar Quotations 
Bulfinch’s Mythology 
Cantor..... My Life Is in Your Hands 


Cobb....Many Laughs for Many Days 
Corti. .Rise of the House of Rothschild 


Cavalcade 

English Synonyms 
Disney, 

Big Bad Wolf and Little Red 

Ridinghood 

Three Little Pigs 
Ditmars, 

Strange Animals I Have Known 
aS Challenge of Europe 
Challenge of the East 
Biever Animals Looking at You 
Houdini’s Magic 
Re Tales of Lonely Trails 
Congorilla 
Lindley ....... Franklin D. Roosevelt 
White House Gang 
Genius and Character 


Marie, grand duchess of Russia, — 
Education of a Princess 
Princess in Exile 


.....% Raven (Sam Houston) 
ee Call of England 
Oppenheim ..... Oppenheim Omnibus 
Roosevelt .. Trailing the Giant Panda 
Riata and Spurs 
Ask Me Another! 
Stimpson, 
Popular Questions Answered 
By Way of Cape Horn 
Wiggam, Marks of an Educated Man 
Willoughby ...... Spawn of the North 
For Seventy-Five Cents 
de la Roche ....... Portrait of a Dog 
Ae Last Full Measure 
Great Meadow 
Captain Blood 
Saint-Exupéry ......... Night Flight 
Gherri@® ...... Fortnight in September 
Terhune ........ Dog Named Chips 
Tomlinson ...... All Our Yesterdays 
Mother and Four 
Wodehouse ......... Mulliner Nights 


Liprary Journa, 


The Open Round Table 


Can You 
Lend Aid? 


“THROUGH FEDERAL Emergency Re- 
lief Administration funds we have es- 
tablished a county circulating library 
and have an organization which is 
functioning in a fine way with the ma- 
terial on hand. This is all donated by 
our citizenry, but the supply is inade- 
quate for the demand. Our county 
board has given us a lease on a build- 
ing for five years, but there is no 
money available to buy books. 

“Ours is largely a rural, farming 
population, and there is a tremendous 
need for worth while books, especially 
children’s books. If you can lend us 


~ aid, we will be a most grateful county. 


... From my meager $12 a week 
FERA salary I am today ordering 100 
discards from the Cossitt Library at 
Memphis for five cents each. I am 
interested in boys and girls and will 
be amply repaid in their pleasure.” 

Mrs. E. F. MULLEN, 
Sunflower, Mississippi 


Same Books, 
Different Titles 


RECENTLY, we have come across two 
cases of books published under differ- 
ent titles in this country and in Eng- 
land. It may be that attention has been 
called to them, but if so I have failed 
to see it. Possibly other people may 
be interested. 

Mrs. Eva Lee (Turner) Clark's 
Shakespeare's Piays in the Order of 
Their Writing (London, C. Palmer, 
(°1930;) is the same as her Hidden 
Allusions in  Shakespeare’s Plays 
(New York, W. F. Payson (°1931)). 

Carveth Wells’ Adventure (New 
York, The John Day Company 
(°1931;) is the same, except for the 
illustrations, as his Light in the Dark 
Continent (London, Jarrolds, Ltd., 
1933). The first has 338 pages and 
eight illustrations, the latter 285 pages 
and twenty-four illustrations. 

I wish there were some way to per- 
suade authors not to do this. 

EsTHER NELSON, 
Librarian, University of Utah 


In Defence 
Of Fiction 


It Is My INTENTION to write a word 
in defence of the fiction reader. A year 
ago I had no notion of the scorn in 
which that class of reader is held by 
the library profession. I never had 
time to read fiction myself, outside of 
required novels for an English major, 
but it has always been my ambition 
to have leisure to read all the great 
novels; then, that done, to discover a 
few lesser ones to enjoy for myself. 
But six months ago I strayed from a 


This Department is open for 
discussion on all library affairs 


cloistered position in a University |j- 
brary to the open fields of a public 
one and discovered the mixed con- 
tempt and chagrin with which the fic. 
tion reader is regarded. One of the 
first remarks with which I was initi- 
ated into my new position was, “The 
library is now, unfortunately, princi- 
pally a fiction collection,” and the 
speaker went on to enlarge upon her 
utter impatience with all novel read- 
ers. She herself never read novels, 
(until someone told her something 
about Anthony Adverse) and she 
hoped the new librarian would try to 
develop the non-fiction to a_ point 
where the library would be more of a 
force in the community and less of a 
free amusement. 

True the borrowings of the nove! 
readers increase the circulation statis- 
tics, cold deities that they are, but they 
also increase the percentage of fiction, 
and when that last passes a two-thirds 
majority of the total figure it is time to 
put on an intensive campaign advertis- 
ing the joys of gardening or the se- 
crets of radio engineering. To be sure 
I am now bending every effort to en- 
courage the public to raise tropical fish 
but to carry this implied ideal to its 
ultimate end, the estate most to be de- 
sired would be the circulation of non- 
fiction exclusively. Whether this car- 
ries with it the scrapping of all novels 
is a matter for speculation. Of course 
there remains outside of the despised 
fiction class all the drama (leaving us 
Shakespeare), poetry, biography and 
travel. Their claims to respectability 
go unchallenged, but without being 
specific I can wager that the propor- 
tion of bad poetry, drama, travel and 
biography published annually is equal 
to the percentage of dubious fiction. 
Why this arbitrary discrimination 
against the defenceless novel? Some of 
the greatest travel in or out of the 
world is contained in Kipling or Lord 
Dunsany. There is as much philosophy 
in Sam Weller as in Plato, and as 
much history in Sir Walter Scott as in 
the Cambridge History; and if people 
prefer their travel or history of philos- 
ophy a little disguised, a little height- 
ened, a little sugared, let them have it, 
and if statistics soar on the wings of 
our fiction the result is still gratifying 
to me for it means people living hap- 
pier lives for sharing in the lives of 
imaginary characters as well as profit- 
ing by plodding after the shadow of 
some Napoleon of non-fiction. 

Our object in forcing non-fiction 
down the public throat is, primarily, 
I suppose, to encourage people to in- 
crease their happiness or (and) 
knowledge; by developing their minds, 
and broadening their experience, to 
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add to their equipment for living, or 
at least to show them the way to ex- 
tract the utmost from their circum- 
stances. Fiction is still, roughly, an 
imitation of life. Many people have 
very little life of their own for vary- 
ing reasons obvious to everyone. If 
they can for a time live someone else’s 
life they will presumably have bene- 
fited by the experiences of those other 
people. They will know more of life 
when and if they should ever meet it, 
and if they never do they will even so, 
have enjoyed some vicarious pleasure 
in an otherwise barren existence. True 
too much of the fiction that brings the 
public within our walls is terrible 
stuff, murder mysteries and sweet sto- 
ries, but quite often they partly bal- 
ance lives utterly lacking in any kind 
of excitement and woefully without 
sweetness. Mrs. B. comes to our li- 
brary at least three times a week. She 
resolutely refuses to read anything but 
fiction and is aggrieved at an occasional 
volume of “respectable” short stories. 
She prefers murder stories fresh from 
shelflisting and she swoops on a new 
novel like a vulture. But how could 
she benefit by a constructive reading 
course in health and beauty, or chicken 
farming? She is about sixty-five, and 
not very well; she has a large house 
that she must live in to retain, and her 
daughter has moved off and left her 
with it. She has a small income which 
she supplements by renting rooms to 
kindred souls. Her own life is mostly 
worry and someone else’s pleasures 
are the only ones she can much enjoy. 

Then there is John T., a hard work- 
ing, highly skilled carpenter. Through 
the entire depression he has had al- 
most constant work, known throughout 
the community for its quality. It would 
be silly for him to study construction 
engineering at night. He’d never be 
more than a third rate engineer and 
his income would be less than it is 
now. His gift is in his hands, in his 
mastery of his tools not in any poten- 
tial ability to mold clay or steel, and 
fortunately he realizes it, and what- 
ever his wife may or may not say, he 
likes his western stories and comes in 
every Monday night for a new supply. 
Incidentally he pays his taxes 
promptly, is in every way a model 
citizen, and in my opinion deserves his 
quota of Westerns. 

I can’t see that the country at large 
is at all injured by containing some 
few citizens who are not consumed by 
ambition. Why should all jewellers’ 
clerks aim and strive to become de- 
partment store owners? Only a very 
small percentage ever could and the 
rest would be acutely miserable if fate 
should thrust them into such a posi- 
tion. Let them then develop a hobby 
says the profession. How can one make 
a hobby of gardening by reading? The 
very best reading matter is the seed 
catalog and it isn’t necessary to read 
that in the library. Stamps are one of 
our leading hobbies and a raft of 


books have been written about them 
but the best is still the stamp catalog. 
The books are all only a rehearsal of 
the experiences of some other collector, 
generally poorly written and not par- 
ticularly valuable after the first five or 
six. Those books are only an imitation 
of life without the artist’s heightening 
effect. 

Last winter Mrs. E. took a course in 
child psychology. She teaches and is 
anxious to maintain her professional 
standing. For a year she read psychol- 
ogy books, dozens of them by all the 
eminent scholars in the field. She 
added a whole new vocabulary to her 
job. She learned to suspect children’s 
teeth, eyes, and hours of sleep. She 
discovered that John wasn’t lazy but 
retarded, and Jimmy not a limb of 
Satan but anti-social. Doubtless she 
gained in sympathy and understanding 
but after the fifth book she was read- 
ing the same material re-hashed, the 
same experiments were reported over 
and over, and even the same families 
and groups and cases figured in book 
after book, and the whole thing be- 
came a great weariness. The only pos- 
sible further development was to write 
a book herself. This year she will 
take some other course, learn a new 
vocabulary and master a new set of 
experiments from a dozen versions. 
Who can blame her if she seeks her 
psychology in fiction where at the very 
least the heroines’ names will differ? 

Elizabeth E. runs a cafeteria suc- 
cessfully. When opportunity offers she 
will enlarge it, move to a better one, 
or open more branches. What can she 
read to improve her apple pies or her 
filleted flounder. She is interested in 
the Mayans but here again they ran 
out of material. True there is more to 
come each year but she can’t make a 
full time hobby of it. She never hopes 
to run an expedition there herself— 
she hasn’t the influence or connections 
necessary, and she can keep up with 
everything that is published about the 
people and the place and still have 
time left over to read fiction. 

These are individual cases but 
enough of them added together gives 
a considerable total. Fiction is the 
mode of the present day just as drama 
was the finest expression of the Eliza- 
bethans. People should read it. We are 
denying a part of our heritage when 
we discourage it and try to thrust 
something else upon the public as a 
substitute. 

ISABELLE W. ENTRIKIN, 
Librarian, Upper Darby, Pa., 
Free Public Library 


Emory University 
Library School 


Tue Lisrary of Emory Uni- 
versity began its fifth year September 
26, 1934, with an enrollment of twenty- 
two students, all women. These stu- 
dents represent twenty-one colleges and 
twelve states: Alabama, California, 
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Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

The Library School reports that since 
the latter part of May, 1934, thirty- 
eight students have been placed in posi- 
tions. The types of work into which 
these graduates have gone include: 
high school librarians, nine; teacher- 
librarians, one; college librarians, five; 
assistants in college libraries, eight; 
assistants in public libraries, six; direc- 
tor of county high school libraries, one ; 
assistant supervisor of county high 
school libraries, one; assistant State 
Librarian, one; other types of work 
include two teaching; three in social 
service work for the FERA, one on 
scholarship, and one in business. 


Western Reserve 
School Of Library Science 


Tue Scuoor of Library Science of 
Western Reserve University opened 
on September 18. The School is now 
located in larger quarters in the new 
University Library building known as 
Thwing Hall, in honor of President 
Emeritus of the University, Charles 
Franklin Thwing. In its new location 
the School profits to a great degree 
both because of new and better class- 
room facilities, and because the stu- 
dents have easy access to the Univer- 
sity Library collection. 

The number of full time students 
enrolled for the year is thirty-eight. 
There are twenty-three additional 
part-time students, including first-year 
and advanced graduate students. 

Miss Helen Martin, who was given 
a Fellowship from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for advanced study in the 
field of children’s work, has returned 
to the faculty of the School after three 
years’ absence. She is in charge of the 
Advanced Graduate Training in Li- 
brary Service for Children. Miss Mar- 
tin recently received a doctor's degree 
from the University of Chicago. 


Simmons School 
Of Library Science 


Tue Simmons School of 
Library Science opened on September 
17 with a registration of seventy, 
twenty-five of whom are graduates of 
other colleges, forty-four seniors, one 
a special student. Seventeen colleges 
are represented by the twenty-five 
graduates. Several have some years 
of experience in libraries. The geo- 
graphical range is from Maine to 
Minnesota and south to North Caro- 
lina. Twelve States and Canada are 
represented, with an unusual propor- 
tion from New England. 

The Massachusetts Library Club 
scholarship of $100 has been awarded 
to Miss Elizabeth R. Jacoby, a Senior, 


Tue Liprary Journay 


Among. Librarians 


Necrology 
Tuorstein K. T. JAur, Illinois 
a member of the staff of the Library 
of Congress from 1901 to 1928, when 
he resigned due to ill health, died 
recently in Holmestrand, Norway. He 
was born in Holmestrand in 1871, and 
was graduated from Luther College, 
Decorah, lowa, in 1896. While a mem- 
ber of the Catalog Division of the 
Library of Congress, he continued his 
studies both in Washington and 
abroad, where he traveled extensively. 
A specialist in Scandinavia, he was 
a frequent contributor to various jour- 
nals on historical, literary, and bib- 
liographical subjects. 


CarrigE Harpy KINSMAN, for more 
than forty years a cataloger at the 
Salem, Mass., Public Library, died re- 
cently at her home, 101 North Street, 
at the age of 70 years. Miss Kinsman 
had been ill for about a year, when 
she retired from work at the library. 
She first joined the library staff in 
1890 and soon after was in charge of 
the catalogs, which position she held 
until her retirement. 


Mrs. Maser Parrerson, librarian of 
the Paton, Iowa, Public Library since 
1931, died during July. 


Fannie C. Rawson died on Septem- 
ber 8 as the result of an automobile 
accident. Miss Rawson was secretary 
of the Kentucky Library Commission 
for twenty years, one year of which 
was spent in Albany at the New York 
Library School, and nineteen years as 
secretary. At the time of her death she 
had resigned from the Commission of- 
fice but was chairman of the Board. 


Appointments 


Barter will replace Miss 
Eleanor Dennison, librarian of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Social Sciences of the University of 
Denver. Miss Bartel graduated from 
Wellesley in 1932 and since then has 
worked in the Library of International 
Relations at Chicago. 


Mrs. JoHN CArR (Jean Morris), 
Western Reserve '29, formerly in the 
Catalog Department of the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, is now 
librarian at Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Mary H. C1iay, Illinois °32, has 
changed her position from librarian at 
the Ouachita Parish Junior College, 
Monroe, La., to librarian of Baylor 
College for Women, Belton, Texas. 


Mary Ditpine, Illinois 
has recently been appointed assistant 
librarian of Union College, Barbour- 
ville, Ky. 


Esruer Illinois °31, for- 
merly assistant in the Catalog Depart- 
ment at the University of Louisville 
Library, Louisville, Ky., has accepted 
a position as assistant in the Catalog 
Department of the University of Il- 
linois Library. 


IRENE Ferry, Western Reserve °33, 
is employed in the library at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, 


J. Harris Gasie, Michigan °32, will 
be superintendent of the Serials and 
Exchange Department in the Univer- 
sity of lowa Libraries until September 
1, 1935, filling the temporary vacancy 
caused by the transfer of Harold W. 
Hayden, to the position of supervisor 
of Departmental Libraries for the 
year, 


Mae I. GranaM, Illinois °34, re- 
signed from the librarianship of the 
High Point, N. C., High School, to 
accept the position of librarian at the 
Kingsport, Tenn., High School. 


Bernice HaAtHAwaAy, Western Re- 
serve '33, is now head of the Adult 
Department in the Brumback Library, 
Van Wert County, Ohio. 


Mary HucHes Morenouse, Pitts- 
burgh ’14, formerly head of the Chil- 
dren’s Department, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, Public Library has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the DuBois, 
Pennsylvania, Public Library. 


Dr. Icko IpeEN, who has been assis- 
tant in charge of gifts and exchanges 
in the University of Illinois Library 
for the past eight years, has resigned 
his position here in order to accept the 
position of librarian of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
at Stillwater. Dr. Iben received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the Vereinigte 
Friedrichs-Universitat at Halle-Wit- 
tenberg, Germany, in 1922. In the 
summer of 1926, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, re- 
ceiving the degree of M.A. in Library 
Science in 1929. 


Lota Lampe, Illinois has re- 
signed her position as assistant in the 
Circulation Department of the State 
University of Iowa Library, Iowa 
City, Iowa, to become librarian of the 
Streator High School Library, Streator, 


GWENDOLYN Ltioyp, Illinois has 
accepted a position as assistant in 
charge of Periodicals and Binding, 
University of Florida Library. She 
was formerly teacher-librarian at the 
Dixie County High School, Cross City, 
Florida. 


Lucite Lucas, Illinois '34, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian and 
French instructor at Rio Grande Col- 
lege, Rio Grande, Ohio. 


José MEYER, Paris Library School 
‘25, for the past two years with the 
Catalog Division of the Library of 
Congress, will join the Bibliographical! 
service of Hachette in Paris and edit 
Biblio, its monthly bibliography begin- 
ning in November. 


MILDRED PETERSON, Simmons °33, has 
accepted the position of librarian of 
Colby Junior College, at New London, 
New Hampshire. 


Mary E. Washington 
has been appointed children’s libra- 
rian, Vernon Branch, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Public Library. 


FAYE PLANK, Washington ’33, has 
been appointed librarian of the Brem- 
erton High School Library, Bremerton, 
Washington. 


Persis Pootey, Minnesota 7°32, has 
been appointed junior cataloger in the 
University of Iowa Libraries. 


ELizABeTH S. QuiINT, Simmons 733, 
has been appointed second assistant in 
the Congregational Library of the 
American Congregational Association 
at 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


K. Louise SHELDON, Syracuse °32, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
High School, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 


WINIFRED SNIDER, Pratt '28, has been 
made assistant librarian of the Mount 
Alison University Library, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


CHARLES N. STALKER, Syracuse ‘34, 
has been appointed librarian and 
statistician for Cummings Bros., In 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


DororHy VAN LENTEN, Pratt °32, 
has been appointed to the Circulation 
Department of the Paterson, N. J., 
Public Library. 


ELeAnor L. WALKER, Syracuse °34, 
has been appointed librarian of the 


Van Etten, N. Y., High School. 


MarjorigE E. WHEATON, Syracuse 
’28, has resigned from the staff of the 
Syracuse University Library to be- 
come librarian of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 


RutH PLyMpTon Wuitcoms, Sim- 
mons ’12, is now librarian of the files 
of the Agricultural Group of Oregon 
State College, at Corvallis. 


Marion F. WILiiAMs, Syracuse 
has been appointed librarian of Madi- 
son Junior High School, Rochester, 


. 


Mary H. B. Wukrts, Pratt °30, has 
succeeded Lucy Kinlock as children’s 
librarian of the Pease Memorial Li- 
brary, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Advance Book Information 


And November 30, Based On 


Including Books To Be Published Between November 15 
Data Gathered From Publishers, Issued Semi-Monthly. Juveniles And Text Books Not 


Non-Fiction 


Beach, Rex 
Dr. LocKE 
An account of the remarkable work that is 
being performed by this famous Canadian 


doctor. Farrar & Rinehart, $1. (11/8/34) 


Bertaux, Felix 

A PANORAMA OF GERMAN LITERATURE: 
From 1871 To 1931 

A critical and historical account of German 
literature. Includes complete bibliographies 
and lists of English translations of living 
authors. Translated by John J. Trounstine. 
Market: Readers and students of current 
German literature, libraries. Whittlesey 
House, $2.75. (11/19/34) 


Beston, Henry B. 

A GARDENER’S HERBS 

Traces the origin and uses of the best herbs 
to grow, and describes the planning and 
planting of large and small herb gardens. 
Author of The Outermost House. Market: 
Gardeners, garden clubs, libraries. Double- 
day, $2. (11/21/34) 


Carter, Dagny Ar 
CHINA MAGNIFICENT 

A comprehensive history of five thousand 
years of Chinese art, popularly presented. 
Illustrated. Market: Everyone interested in 
‘t and oriental culture, libraries. John Day, 


4. (11/18/34) 


Cell, George Croft Re 
THE REDISCOVERY OF JOHN WESLEY 
 molishes long-cherished beliefs about 
Vesley’s teachings and reveals him as the 
aan who first introduced the experimental 
method of reasoning into religion. Holt, 


$2.50( 2). (11/15/34) 


Chamberlin, Major Harry D. Sp 
RipiInG AND SCHOOLING Horses 

An exposition of the art of riding and of 
training horses, with an extensive glossary, 
by a former captain of the U. S. Olympic 
Equestrian Team. Illustrated. Market: For 
the beginner as well as the expert horse- 
man. Derrydale Press, $10, lim. ed. 


(11/15/34) 


Cheney, Sheldon Ar 
EXPRESSIONISM IN ART 

An explanation of the special means by 
which painters and sculptors, architects and 
dancers have accomplished a return to the 
essentially expressive and creative art. II- 
lustrated. Author of 4 Primer of Modern 
Art, Market: Everyone interested in art, 
libraries. Liveright, $5. (11/8/34) 


Clinchy, Everett R. Re 
ALL IN THe NAME OF RELIGION 


The aim of this book is to promote justice, 
amity and understanding among the racial 
and religious groups which compose the 
American commonwealth. Author is the Di- 
rector of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. Market: Christians, Jews, 
libraries. John Day, $2. (11/1/34) 


Ar: Fine Arts 
Bi: Biography 
Bu: Business 


Included. 


Dr: Drama 
Ec: Economics 
Hi: History 


Mu: Music 
Po: Poetry 
Re: Religion 


Cordell, William H., ed. 


Movers OF AMERICAN THOUGHT, 


1933-1934 

Significant articles and essays that are rep- 
resentative of modern American thought, 
by such well-known authors as James Trus- 
low Adams, Theodore Dreiser, Michael 
Pupin and George Sokolsky. Market: Stu- 
dents, thinkers, libraries. Doubleday, $2.50. 
(11/21/34) 


Doskow, Ambrose, ed. 

Historic Opinions Or Tue U. 
SUPREME CouRT 

A collection of epoch-making decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court which 
have shaped our government and influenced 
the life of every American. Uniform with 
The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. Market: Lawyers, those interested 
in public affairs, libraries. Vanguard, $4.50. 
(11/16/34) 


THE EncyciopepiA OF BrinGE 

A complete reference book on contract, auc- 
tion, whist and allied games that covers 
bids, plays, systems, history, biography, 
tournaments, tournament winners, etc. 


Bridge World, $5. (11/34) 


Fitts, John Nelson 

New DEAL SOLITAIRE 

Thirty-three original games of solitaire. A 
glossary is included to enable the player to 
learn the games easily. Illustrated. Smith & 
Haas, $1.35 (11/5/34) 


Friend, Leon and Hefter, Joseph 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

A comprehensive survey of the graphic 
arts, covering both the history of graphic 
design and present-day developments. Illus- 
trated. Market: All interested either pro- 
fessionally or as amateurs in any branch of 
the graphic arts, libraries. Whittlesey 
House, $6. (11/26/34) 


Heaton, Herbert 

Tue British Way To Recovery 

A brief account of little-known aspects of 
the recovery program of England, Canada 
and Australia, with sidelights on the Amer- 
ican New Deal. Author is a Professor of 
Economic History at the University of Min- 
nesota. Market: Everyone interested in pres- 
ent economic situation, libraries. Univ. of 


Minn. Press, $1.50. (11/24/34) 
Kelley, Robert F. Sp 


THe Yearsook Or THe Horse 
First-hand stories and accounts of the out- 
standing events of the past year in the non- 
professional horse world, with statistics of 
the year’s activities in all branches of the 
sport. Dodd, Mead, $3.50. (11/15, 34) 


Lloyd George, David 
War Memorrs Or 
GerorGE: VoL. 4+ 


Deals with the Allies’ struggle with the 
Turks, the creating of an air ministry, 
England's attempt to cooperate with France 


Davin Lioyp 


Sc: Science 
Sp: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


in attaining the supremacy of the air, labor 
unrest, and the various peace moves. Illus 
trated. Market: Everyone interested in the 
World War, history students, libraries. Lit 
tle, Brown, $4. (11/23/34) 


Loomis, Alfred Sp 
THE YACHTSMAN’S YEARBOOK 

A record of all the big events of the sailing 
season and a collection of the most interest- 
ing and important stories of the year’s 
cruises and races. Illustrated with photos. 


Dodd, Mead, $3. (11/15, 34) 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
A Guiwe To THe Couvections, Pr. 2 
European and American Ari. Illustrated. 
Metropolitan Mus., 40¢ (11/34) 


Mitchell, J. Leslie and Gibbon, Lewis 
Grassic Bi 
EartH Conquerors: THE Lives 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF ‘THE Great Ex- 
PLORERS 

An account of the discoveries and adven- 
turous careers of nine great explorers, 
among them Marco Polo, Leif Ericson, Ma- 
gellan and Nansen. Illustrated, maps, 
charts. Author of Hanno: Or The Future 
of Exploration. Market: Those interested in 
adventure, history, biography, libraries. 
Simon & Schuster, $3.50. (11/22/34) 


Nichols, Beverley 

A In A VALLEY 

The chronicle of Allways, the English vil 
lage that holds Mr. Nichols’ garden and 
house which he described in Down the 
Garden Path and A Thatched Roof. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. (11/21/34) 


Owen, Russell Tr 
SoutH Or THE SUN 

From his diary written while he was with 
the First Byrd Expedition as the New York 
Times correspondent, the author gives a 
vivid account of that memorable adventure. 
Market: Everyone who likes true adventure 
and exploration. John Day, $2.75. 


(11/18/34) 


Page, Kirby 

LivinG TRIUMPHANTLY 

An inspirational book and an anthology of 
one hundred daily readings. Author of Liv- 
ing Creatively. Market: Religious audience, 
libraries. Farrar & Rinehart, $2. 


(11/12/34) 


Petherbridge, Buranelli and Hartswick 
Cross Worn Puzz_e Book, No. 33 
Simon & Schuster, $1.35. (11/15/34) 


Phillips, M. C. 

SKIN 

Tells the truth about all the nationally ad- 
vertised beauty preparations and cosmetics, 
safe and harmful, and advises women about 
their use. Does for cosmetics what 100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs did for patent medi- 
cines. Hllustrated, Author is a member of 
the staff of Consumers’ Research. Market: 
All women. John Day, $2. (11 /1/34) 
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Pitkin, Walter B. 

CapiTALisM Carrizs On: THe Amer- 
IcAN Way 

Points out that the capitalistic crisis has 


passed and that it need not recur if capital- 
ists put their house in order. Author of Life 
Begins at Forty, etc. Market: Every busi- 
ness man, all readers of author's previous 
books, libraries. Whittlesey House, $1.75. 


(11/34) 


Priest, Alan and Simmons, Pauline Ar 
CHINESE TEXTILES 

An Introduction to the Study of Their His- 
tory, Sources, Technique, Symbalism, and 
Use. Second revised edition. Illustrated. 
Metropolitan Mus., $1.50, bds.; $1, pap. 


(11/34) 
Putz, Alfred 


THe Garpener’s MANUAL 

Brief but complete information on how to 
get the best results in gardening. Com- 
pletely indexed by plant names, 
operations and materials. Edited by J. W. 


Johnston. Ilustrated. Author of he 
Garden Notebook. Doubleday, 1.50. 
(11/21/34) 


Schoonmaker, Frank and Marvel, Tom 
Cae Comecere Wine Book 


A wine book to place beside the standard 
cook book, Scholarly, authoritative and in- 


formal, it is written for Americans with 
moderate incomes. Simon & Schuster, $2.50. 


(11/22/34) 


Slichter, Sumner H. 

Towaro Tue 
Economic BALANCE 

A discussion of the problems involved in 


Preventing booms and depressions. Author 
of Modern Economic Society. Market: Busi- 
men, anyone interested in economics, 
braries. Holt, $2.50(?). (11/15/34) 


Seth, Alexander 
DREAMTHORP 
A book of essays written in the country. 


Introduction by Christopher Morley - 
bleday, $2. (11/21/34)" 


Ee 
OF 


Stevenson, Burton, ed. 

Tre Home Book OF Quotations, 
Crassical Axo 

Contains over 70,000 quotations, indexed by 
subject and author. It particularly stresses 
famous sayings by Americans, including 
those of the present day. Editor of The 
Home Book of Jerse, Market: Reference 
book for libraries and educational institu- 


tions, and for the home library. Dodd, 
Mead, $10. (11/15/34) 
Turner, Frederick Jackson Hi 


Tue Srares: (830-1850 

A history of the crucial years that preceded 
the Civil War, by the historian whose The 
Significance of Sections in American History 
was awarded the 1932 Pulitzer Prize. Holt, 


(11/15/34) 


fiction 


Ayres, Ruby M. 
Over AGAIN 
The story of Judy who loved Ivar Chase 
whea she was a little girl and found that 
she still loved him when she was grown-up 


and married to another man. Market: Ro- 
maace Caas, Doubleday, $2. (11/21/34) 


garden- 


Baxter, George Owen 

Reo Devi OF THE RANGE 

A western tale in which Everard Winton 
and his wild horse, Red Devil, help clean 
up Bentonville, aa outlaw Jair. Author of 
Trigger Man. Macaulay, $2. (11/15/34) 


Chambers, Whitman 

Murper For A WANTON 

A hard-boiled mystery about the puzzling 
murders of three members of the wealthy 
Lampier family. Crime Club mystery. Au- 
thor of The Campanile Murders, etc. Mar- 
ket: Mystery fans who {ike Dashiell 
Hammett. Doubleday, $2. (11/21/34) 


Davis, Means 

Murver WirHout WEAPON 

The astute detective Matt Higgins un- 
earthed an ingenious plot when he was 
called in to explain the suspicious deaths of 


two haspital patients. Author of The Hos- 


pital Murders. Smith & Haas, $2. 
(11/19/34) 

Eberhart, Mignon C. 

Tue Cases OF Susan Dare 


Susan Dare cleverly salves same perplexing 
mysteries with the aid of Jim Byrne, a re- 
sourcefu) young reporter. Crime Club mys- 


tery. Doubleday, $2, (11/21/34) 


Elizabeth 

THE JASMINE FARM 

An English marchioness leaves London and 
its gossip for Jasmine Farm when she dis- 


covers that her only daughter has been car- 
tying on with a married man, and succeeds 
ia fading peace and getting back to her 
daughter. Author of The Enchanted Apyil, 
etc. Market: Distinguished fiction readers, 
thase who like witty, delicate novels. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. (11/21/34) 


Frome, David 

Mr. Pinkerton Finps A Bopy 
Fumbling little Mr. Pinkerton solves an 
exciting murdee mystery in the quiet uni- 
versity village of Oxford. Illustrated by 
Edward Calman. Author of Mr. Pinkerton 


Goes to Scatland Yard, etc, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2. (11/15/34) 

Gorman, Herbert 

The colorful story of Suzy, an English girl, 


who became a cocatte in the Paris of 1914, 
and following the war married a prince of 


the Bourbon blood. Author of Jonathan 
Bishop. & Rinehart, $2.50. 
(11/26/34) 

Grand, Gordon 

Man Ano Oruer COLONEL 


WEATHERFORD STORIES 


Stories of sport and country (ife. Ullustrated. 
Author of The Silver Horn and Colonel 
W catherford and His Friends. Market: AM 
sportsmen. Derrydale Press, $7.50; lim. ed. 
(41/15/34) 


Hansen, Harry, ed. 

©. Henry Memoriat Awarp Prize 
STORIES OF 1934 

Louis Paul, William Saroyan, Walter OD. 
Edmonds, Richard Sherman and Leane Zug- 
smith ace @ few of the authors included in 
this annual. Market: Short story 
fans, writers, students, libraries. Doubleday, 
$2.50. (11/21/34) 

Lea, Fanny Heaslip 

DoREE 

A romantic comedy of young moderns 10 
Jove, against a background of rural New 
England, Paris and London, Author of Halj 


Angel, etc. Market: Romance and Sight fic- 
tion readers. Dodd, Mead, $2. (11/15/34) 


year's 


Tue Lisrary Journ, 


Lorac, E. C. R. 
Moroper In St. Joun’s Woop 
Inspector Macdonald of Scotland Yard dis. 


covered that the apparent suicide of th. 
hatefu) millionaire Van Brugh was real\y 


murder. Author of The Greenwell Mystery, 
etc. Macaulay, $2. (11/15/34) 


MacDonald, Philip 

Tre NurseMain Wuo 
An exciting mystery which took the con 
bined forces of Colonel Anthony Gethiry:, 
Lucas of the C.1.D. and the far-flung po 
lice system of London to solve, Crime Clu 
mystery. Doubleday, $2. (11/21/34) 


Mackail, Denis 

SUMMER LEAVES 

Romance and ardent suitors followed close 
on the heels of pretty, twenty-year-old (+ 
sula (intimately known as Noodles) when 
she spent the summer with Beakey ano 
Sylvia. Author of Greenery Street, etc. 
Market: Fiction readers who like E. \VI 
Delafield and Martin Hare. Doubleday, 
(11/21/34) 


Reilly, Helen 

Tue Line-Up 

Inspector Christopher McKee and all the 
resources of Centre Street, New York's po 
lice headquarters, were taxed to the utmost 
in trying to put an end to a clever murder 
er's career. The November Crime Club se- 
lection. Author of McKee of Centre Street. 


Doubleday, $2. (11/7/34) 


Roth, Henry 
Catt It SLEEP 


A first novel about the immigrants’ land of 
gold turned to brass. Ballou, $2.5), 
( 


11/30/34) 


Sutherland, William 
DeatH Rives Tue Air Cine 


A murder mystery laid in the cabin of an 


airliner. Kendall, $2, (11/16/34) 


Werfel, Franz 

Tue Forty Days Or Musa Dacu 
This novel, built of the universal emotions 
—hope, ambition, love, jealousy, patriotism 
—has been acclaimed in Europe as tlie au: 
thor’s greatest work. Market: Readers of 
serious, distinguished fiction. Viking, $3. 


(11/19/34) 


Widdemer, Margaret 

Tue Orner Lovers: FURTHER CHRON- 
IcLES OF LILLIAN WARNER 

Lillian Warner of (he Years of Love goes 


back to Warnersville, the smart Westches- 


ter suburb that she had known in her youth 
as an old-fashioned village, whereupon the 


whole countryside take their loves and 
troubles to her. Farrar & Rinehart, $2. 
(11/12/34) 


Reprints 
Dorsey, George A. 


Man’s Own SHOW: 
CIVILIZATION 


Blue Ribbon Books, $f. ((1/15/34) 


Hemon, Louis 
MariA CHAPDELAINE 
Modern Lib., 95¢. (11/25/34) 


Tue Story (rf 


Ludwig, Emil 
LINCOLN 
Blue Ribbon Books, $3. (11/15/34] 
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Ocroper 15, 1934 


Shelley, Mary 


FRANKENSTEIN 


Lynd Ward Edition. Illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. we & Haas, $3, boxed. 
(121, 5/34) 


Postponements, Price 
Changes 


Beals, Carleton 
Fire On THe 


Lippincott, $3. (11/8/34, postponed from 
11/2/34) 


Belloc, Hilaire 

CROMWELL 

Lippincott, $4. (10/25/34, postponed from 
10/19/34) 


Borland, Hal 
Vator: Tue Story Or A Doc 
Farrar & Rinehart, $1.50 instead of $2. 


Bottome, Phyllis 

Innocence Anp EXPERIENCE 
Houghton, $2.90. (11/2/34, postponed 
from 10/9/34) 


Boyle, Kay 

My Next Bripe 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
from 11/1/34) 


Cahill, Holger, ed. 
Art IN AMERICA 
Reynal & Hitchcock, $1 instead of $2.50. 


(11/8/34, postponed 


Carr, Harry 
RipInG THE Ticer 
Houghton, $2.50.  ({ (/9/34, pastponed 


from 10/9/34) 


Chatterton, E. Keble 
Dancer ZONE 
Little, Brown, $4, 
from 10/26/34) 


Close, Upton 
CHALLENGE 

Farrar & Rinehart, $3. 
poned from ((/(/34] 
De La Roche, Mazo 
Bese A Norman Tower 


Little, Brown, $2.50. (11/23/34,  post- 
poned from 10/26/34) 


(11/23/34, postponed 


(11/15/34,  post- 


Dennis, Lawrence 

THE COMING AMERICAN Fascism 
Harper, $2. $0. (12/34 or 1/35, postponed 
from 10/17/34) 


d’Orliac, Jehanne 
Joan Or Arc Her Companions 


Lippincott, $3. ((€/15/34, postponed from 
10/26/34) 


Elder, Annie Lee atid Munger, Helen 


Perrine 
THe Book OF Puppets 


Lothrop, $1.50. (10/31/34, 
irom 9/20/34) 


Field, Peter 
Dry Gutcn ADAMS 


Morrow, $2. ((1/(2/34, postponed from 
11/6/34) 


postponed 


Gardner, Erle Stanley 

Tue Case Or Tue Curious Brive 
Morrow, $2, (11/12/ 
11/6/34) 


34, postponed from 


Haggard, Howard W. 

Tue Docror In History 

Yale Univ. Press, $3.75. (10/30/34, post- 
poned from 10/23/34) 


HANDBOOK OF THE SoyieT Union 


John rid $3. (11/16/34, postponed from 
10/4/34 


Hanighen, F. C. and Zischka, Antoine 


THE SecrerT War 
John Day, $2.75 instead of $3. 


MacDougall, Alice Foote 
Auice Foore MacQDoucat’s 
Boox 

Lothrap, $2.50. (11/8/34, postponed from 
10/19/34) 


MacLeod, LeRoy 

THe Crowpep 
Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.50. 
postponed from 10/10/34) 


(11/7/34, 


Morgan, Beatrice Burton 
SweeT TALK 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2. 


poned from 


Morton, H. V. 
In Tue Sreps Or THe MAsTer 


Dodd, Mead, $3(?). (11/15/34, postponed 
from 10/25/34) 


Neumann, Alfred 
ANOTHER CAESAR 
Knopf, $3. (1/35, 
10/29/34) 


Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, 
Norman 
PITCAIRN’s ISLAND 
Little, Brown, $2.50. 
from ({/9/34) 


Oursler, Fulton 
Josuua Toop 

Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 
poned from 11/5/34) 


(10/29/34, post- 


postponed from 


James 


advanced 


(11/2/34, 


(11/21/34, post- 


Pearson, Drew and Brown, Constan- 


tine 

Tue American Dipromatic GAME 
Harper. (Indefinitely — postponed — from 
11/1/34) 


Peterkin, Julia 

PLANTATION CHRISTMAS 

Houghton, $1. (11/9/34, postponed from 
10/30/34) 


R, G. 
Pre.uve Yo THe PAst 
Morrow, $3. (11/12/34, postponed from 


(1/5/34) 
Rascoe, Burton and Conklin, Groff, 
eds. 

Tue SMart Set ANTHOLOGY 

Revnal & Hitchcock, $3.50. (VV/1/34, 


postponed from 9/26/34) 


Richmond, Admiral Sir Herbert 
Sea Power In Tue Movers Wort 
Reyna) & Hitchcock, $3. (11/7/34, post- 
poned from 10/10/34) 


Seabury, Katharine 

Tue Fun Or HAVING CHILDREN 
Lothrop, $1.75. (10/31/34, postponed from 
9/20/34) 


811 


Shaw, Flora Faisen 
FINGER PAINTING 


Little, Brown, $2.50. (11/23/34, post- 
poned from 11/9/34) 


Smith, Alfred E. 
THE CITIZEN AND His Government 
postponed trom 


Harper. (Indefinitely 


11/134) 


Spaeth, Sigmund 

Yue Facts Or Lire Ix Poputar Sone 
Whittlesey House, $0.50. (11 26 34, post: 
poned from 11/1334) 


Spring, Howard 

SHABBY ‘TIGER 

Covici, Friede, $2.50. (1/25/35, postponed 
from 10/18/34) 


Stern, Philip Van Doren and Asbury, 
Herbert 


THe BREATHLESS MomMeNT 


Knopf. (12/3/34, pastponed 
10/22/34) 


from 


Tarkington, Booth 
Lirtte Orvie 
Doubleday, $2.50. 
from 10/24/34) 


(11/7/34, postponed 


Tchernavin, Vladimir 

I Speak For Tue SILENT 
Hale, Cushman & Flint. 
poned from 10/15/34) 


Tomlinson, H. M. 

Soutn Ta Caniz 

Harper, $2.50. (11/8/34, postponed from 
10/17/34) 

Tucker, Theodore and Pout, Muriel 
AWKWARD QUESTIONS OF CHILDHOOD 


Kendall, $1.75. (11/23/34, 
from 10/26/34) 


(Andefinitely post- 


postponed 


Vance, Louis Joseph 

Tre Lone Wotr’s Last Prow. 
Lippincott, $1.50. (11/8/34, postponed 
from 11/2/34) 

Wheeler-Bennett, John W. 

THe Pipe Dream OF PEACE 

(1935, postponed from 11/7/34) 


Willson, Beckles 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS 

Little, $4. (11/23/34, postponed 
from 11/9/34 

Weight, Richardson 

Winter Diversions Or A GARDENER 
Lippincott, $2.50. (11/15/34, 
from 10/26/34) 


A Million 


Dollar Industry 
A Few Copies of the Haverhill 


(Mass.) Public Library report, enti- 
tled, “A Million Dollar Industry”, 
especially commended by Clarence £. 
Ridley, executive director of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
Chicago, during his discussion of an- 
nual reports at the Montreal confer- 
ence, are available at A. &. A. Head- 
quarters and may be borrowed without 
charge. Requests will be filled in the 
order of their receipt. Address the 
Publicity Department, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, §20 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Morrow. 


postponed 


— 
— 
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Ch)assified Advertisements 


30c¢ per line—minimum charge $1 


For Sale 


FRANCAISE, Coin De France (French 
book store), 14 West 48th St., New York. Every- 
thing in French books and magazines. Cara)og 
monthly. We supply Universities, Libraries, Schools 
at wholesale price. 

Liprary BUREAU twa section steel bookstack. Non- 
free standing with adjustable shelves. Very reasonable. 
Bessemer Towaship Public Library, Ramsay, Mich. 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. 
American Book Prices Current, “An Index to Sales 
for the Seven Years from {916 to 1922,” original 
price, $30, special price to close, $3. American Book 
Prices Current was indexed only for this one span 
of years, and the project proved too expensive for 
continuation. These volumes were taken over by the 
Bowker Company from E. P. Dutton & Company. 
The book gives title, author and correct date for over 
50,000 books, and has been used by some libraries as 
a volume by which to make available to the general 
public information as to which books come under the 
classification of rarity. Only a few copies are avail- 
able at this price. 

° 


A Fixe Ruw of twenty-one bound volumes of 


Tue Linrary JouRNAL from 1904 to 19)4. Offers 


solicited for the lot or for certain years that may be 
needed to complete your set. A.C.F, 


Positions Wanted 


TRAINED LIBRARIAN, young woman, would like a 
government library position in one of the United 
States Possessions other than Philippine Islands. Are 
there any vacancies? B15. 

Music Liprarian, capable young American 


woman, with good background of American and Eu- 
ropean training and experience, available October 15. 


Excellent references. B 14. 


Position Open 

Sw Liprary in New York City requires trained 
cataloger six afternoons per week. Address B16 giving 
full particulars in own handwriting. 


French Books 
For Sale 


The FRENCH BOOK CO., 556 Madison Ave., 
New York, carries the largest Assortment of French 
books of all French publishers. Over 500,000 French 
books in stock. Library orders filled at wholesale 
prices. Catalogues on request. “New York’s Largest 


French Book Shop”. 


Tue Ligrary Journsy 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSH{P, MANAGEMENT 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE Act 


OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Of the Lipr.ry 


JOURNAL, published twice-a-month, at New York, N. Y. 


for October {, (934, 


STATE OF NEW 
County oF New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State an) 
County aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Holden, who. 
having been duly sworn according to \aw, deposes and say, 
that he is Secretary of the R. R. Bowker Co., publishers of 
the Liprary JouRNAL, and that the following is, to the bes 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption required by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws aad 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
and business manager are: 


Publisher . Co, 
62 West 45th St., New York 
Editor BerTIne E. Wesrow 


62 West 45th St., New York 


R. Crone 


Business Manager 
62 West 45th St., New York 


2. That the owners are: 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York. 
Marian A. Ospornet, Haverford, Pa. 

J. A. Houpen, 62 West 45th St., New York. 

F. G. MELCHER, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. R. Crone, 62 West 45th St., New York. 

A. C. FRASCA, 62 West 45th St., New York. 

L. C. Greene, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
MIvprep C. SMITH, 62 West 45th St., New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more ot 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are! 
NONE. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears Upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the persons of corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions wider 
which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bonatide 
owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

J. A. HoLpen, Secretary. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 


this Ist day of October, 1934. 


ARMOND FRASCA, 
Notary Public, New York Co, N. Y., No. 57, 
Reg. No. 5F352. 


[Seal] (My commission expites March 30, 1935) 
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HOW TO RUN 
A RENTAL LIBRARY 
b 


y 


Groff Conklin 


These chapters indicate a splendid vocational book: 


How to Figure a Book's Earnings.—10. Procedure 
{. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS in Per-Day Rental. —t11. When to Reure Books.— 
1. Introduction.—2. Qualifications for Running a 12. Lost Books and Confiscations. 
Library: A. Practica) Business Attitude and Experi- 2 
V. FOR SALE STOCK 
ence. B. Capital. C. Love and Knowledge of 


Books.—3. Summary. 1. Introduction.—2. Books for Sale?—3. The 
Books-For-Sale Market.—4. Buying. —5. Reprints 
Il. LOCATION, LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT Non-Fiction.—7. Stock. Control Cards.—S 
1. Location: A. In the Home. B. In a Store.— Display Methods.—o. Other Types of Merchandise: 
Le Sh i E A. Greeting Cards. B. Magazines. C. Magazine 
2. ase. 3: Subscripuons. D. Stamps. Stationery.—to. 
A. Condition of Store. B. Shelves. C. Furniture. S 
D. Cash Register or Till. E. Stationery. F. Store ummasy- 


Room.—s. Store Arrangement.—6. Sales Helps.— 
7- Summary.—8. Buying an Existing Library. 


(ff. LIBRARY STOCK. . ... . 


1. Introduction.—2. Divisions and Arrangement of 


VI. BOOKKEEPING METHODS FOR A RENTAL 
LIBRARY AND SMALL BOOKSHOP 

1. Introduction.—2. Bank Account.—3. Daily In- 

come Sheets.—4. Tabulation of Sales: A. Deposit 


Stock.—3. Buying of Stock: A. Aids to Stock Se- Each Day. = Expense Sheets: A. Pe tty Cash. 

B..Monthly Form.—6. Cumulative Profit and Loss 
lection. B. The Purchase Budget. C. From Whom Report.—7. Inventory: A. Stock Inventory. — B. 
to Buy. D. Discounts.— 4. Preparation of Stock: C. Reprint Inventory. D 
A. Book Jackets. B. Store Jackets.—5. Remainders. S 
Reserve Buying Used Books.— ummary. A. larts. 
8. Older Titles.—g. Reprints: A. Reprints at Lower — Bookkeeping Procedure,—10. Conclusion. 


Rate.—10. Resale of Used Books.—11. Children’s VI. ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY . 


Section: A. Well-Rounded Children's Library. 
B. Children’s Reprints and Series. 1. Introduction. —2. Free Advertising: A Help 
from Friends. B. Hand-Made Posters. C. Help 
IV. LIBRARY SYSTEM from Public Library. D. Various Tie-Ups.  E. 
1. Introduction—2. One-Card Entry System: A Window Display.—3. Paid Advertising: A. Profes- 
sionally Designed Posters. B. Business Cards. C 
Cad He, © Dao Ae 
Card E. “Peak” —3 ments.—4. House-to-House Calls?—s. Free Deliv. 
& Busi 10d. — 3. inc. 
and Reserve Notification.—-4. Library Rates: A, cry and Malling 
Regular. B. Non-Fiction.—s5. Reasons Against AT 
tomers Sign Cards.—8. Numbering Books: A. The 
Book Card. B. Book Card pei ve Cicarat Store or General Merchandise Store.—3. In a Drug 
eS Daily Book-Entry Record.—g. Dating Books, Store, Stationery Store, Tea Shop.—4. In a Hotel 


or Club.—5. Mail-Order Library; Delivery Library. 


Cloth - 132 pages 
$1.25 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


BOOK WEEK 
November 11-17 


Help them 
get the right new book! 


Parents, teachers, boys and girls, will all appreciate 
receiving copies of the selected list of books in 
THE BOOKSHELF for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Quantity Rates 


F. O. B. New York 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


62 W. 45th Street New York 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, INC,, CAMDEN, J- 
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